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Gros Grain Dress with High Waist. 

Tus elegant dress is of black gros grain. 
The trimming of the waist imitates a cape on 
the front and bretelles on the back. ‘This trim- 
ming consists of five rows of piping of the same 
material, each two-fifths of an inch in width and 
edged on one side with a piece laid on in imita- 
tion of a cord. A ruffle, an inch in width, lined 
with silk and finished with piping on the edges, 
completes the trimming. ‘The ruffle is box 
pleated. The sleeve is trimmed with two ruf- 
fles respectively four and five inches in width, 
the latter of which is pleated on with a heading 
an inch in width. The box-pleats of the ruffle 
are each three-quarters of an inch wide, and are 
separated by half an inch space. The edges 
are finished with piping, and the ruffles are also 
set on with piping, as shown by the illustration. 
The belt is an inch and a quarter wide, and 
is made of gros grain, silk lining, and 
foundation interlining edged with piping, 
and sewed to the dress waist along the 
upper edge. To the back of the belt 
sew a bias gros grain peplum, which is 
lined with silk. This is thirty inches 
wide, twelve inches long in the middle, 
and rounded to six inches long on the 
sides; the top is laid in three 
deep box-pleats, the edges are 
trimmed with a bias fold and a 
ruffle an inch and a quarter in 
width. ‘The bows at the back 
of the waist are arranged in such 
a manner as to make it appear 
very short (see the illustration on 
page 677); they consist of six 
loops of gros grain lined with 
silk, interlined with foundation, 
and edged with piping; each 
loop is four inches long and three 
and a half inches in width. 
The two lower loops are 
fastened on the under edge 
of the belt, while the four 
upper ones are arranged in 
a bow and finished with a 
cross band, as shown by the 
illustration. For making 
the waist cut of muslin or 
gros grain and silk lining 
from Fig. 6, Supplement, 
the two fronts, allowing an 
inch and a quarter extra 
material on the left front 
for the under flap, then from Fig. 
7 two pieces, and from Figs. 8 
and 9 each one piece. For each 
sleeve cut from Fig. 10 two pieces, 
paying attention to the rounded 
contours of the under part. Hay- 
ing basted the outside on the 
lining, backstitch up the darts in 
front, cut away the material on 
the under side till the seams of 
the darts are only a third of an 
inch in width, and bind the edges 
with silk or linen tape, which is 
hemmed down without allowing 
the stitches:to come through on 
the right side. Now stitch the 
side pieces to the back, and join 
the back, side, and front pieces 
according to the corresponding 
figures on the pattern. Press out 
the seams, and bind each side of 
them separately with tape. Bind 
the neck with a cord in the seam, and arrange 
the trimming in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, and already described. Set the folds a 
fifth of an inch apart on the front edges, half au 
inch apart on the shoulders, and so as to lap 
over half their width on the under part of the 
back. Above the upper and under the lower 
fold sew another bias fold four-fifths of an inch 
wide, which is sloped off toward the ends and 
corded only on one side, in the manner shown 
by the illustration; the lower one of these bias 
folds forms the heading of the ruffle. The up- 
per and under rounds of piping form a heading 
for these bias folds. ‘Turn down the front edge 
of the right front on the wrong side and face it 


with silk an inch and a half wide, which covers | 


the ends of the folds and the ruffle at the same 
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time ; and sew hooks on the under and buttons 
on the upper side, which latter;serve only as 
ornaments, Face the left front an inch wide 
with silk belting or linen tape, and stitch it dewn 
on the right side. The ends of the folds and 
ruffle are not laid under on this side, but are 
covered with a strip of 
| silk on the upper side. 
| The left front contains 
| the button-hole loops cor- 

responding to the hooks. 
| On the right side of the 
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Gros Grains Dress with Hien 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6-10. 


under edge stitch a strip of material an inch and 
& quarter in width, which serves for the back. 
In sewing, stitch down at the same time the 
edge of the waist, which is turned under and 
faced with belting. The belt must extend an 
inch and a quarter beyond the right front; the 
right end is pointed, and the belt furnished with 
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hooks and eyes for fastening. Sew up the sleeves 
from 27 to 28 and from 29 to 30, pleat them 
X on ©, turn down the under edge on the right 
side, cover it with the under rutile, and arrange 
the upper ruffle in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. Both ruffles are corded on the sides. 
Sew the into the 
corded arm-holes, bring- 
ing 30 on 30 of the front. 
Lastly, arrange the pep- 
lum, belt, and bow, 
shown by the illustration. 
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Waist.—Front.—[See Page 677. 


PRESERVING OUR FRIENDSHIPS. 
EW have ever lived who have not deplored 
the loss of friendships. Alienations 


are 


| of common occurrence, sad misunderstandings 


work their bitter ills into daily life, and not un- 
frequently grievous quarrels separate those who, 
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above all others, seem to be naturally entitled to 
each other’s respect and love. Often this hap 
pens by mere accident. Like other misfortunes 
it comes we know not whence nor how, as though 
seemingly interjected ‘‘ without rhyme or reason” 
into our private affairs. But while it is true that 
these destructive aerolites fall in our midst and 
scatter those gathered about our hearts, yet by 
far the most of such sunderings take place be- 


| cause of circumstances which might have been 


controlled. 

It is well, then, to beiieve that our friendships 
are manageable things. Fatality is a very con- 
venient belief; the earliest of creeds and the 
most welcome to such as have no other excuse 
for neglect and insensibility. But a little hon- 
esty of heart assures us that ordinarily we lose 
our friends from want of caution, skill, wisdom 
in the ordering of our intercourse. And this is 
especially true of such friendships as grow up 
naturally and by reason of instinctive lean- 
ings on the part of persons toward each 
other. ‘These are rooted in nature, and 
are nourished by the steady supplies of in- 
clination, so that they become part and 
parcel of our innermost being. If these 
are ruptured, it must be from criminal 
thoughtlessness, reckless oversight, or 
some other of those strange lapses 
from the true level of our life to 
which even good people are liable. 

‘To perpetuate friendship much 
work has to be done. And this 
work is negative and positive, for 
it involves what must be avoided 
and what must be directly per- 
formed. Our friends have their 
weak points, and no small part of 
wisdom consists in dealing rightly 
with these infirmities. If we re- 
gard them as infirmities, just as 
infirmities, never magnify~- 
ing them, treating 
them as deliberate faults, 
never warring upon them as 
downright shall 
probably succeed in acting 
truthfully and tenderly to- 
ward them, and thereby 
contribute some judicious 
aid to eradicate the evil. 
Few have the sense, and 
fewer still the kindly pa- 
tience to achieve this task. 
Infirmities are too often 
treated as petty nuisances to be 
extirpated, or at least abated, by 
rough handling. Every human 
being has a secret fund of intoler- 
ance—some much more than oth- 
but all a good supply, and 
the natural discharge of the venom 
is on the infirmities of friends. 
Various are the forms which the 
secretion takes : sometimes as gen- 
tle teasing, then as covert ridicule, 
again as open sarcasm, but in 
most instances at the sacrifice of 
true considerateness and just feel- 
ing. Friends can not be blind to 
each other’s foibles. But when the 
intellect, not the wise 
heart, sees them, they are apt to 
be dealt with rather impertinently, 
and to produce more evil than 
they cure. 

Nor should we be unmindful of 
the prejudices of our friends, which often take a 
broad range, and at sundry points are singularly 
intense. All of us have our crotchets, and they 
are legionary, running from pet dogmas in re- 
ligion down to the style of a bonnet or the cut 
of a‘shoe. If we are wise we shall see that these 
are safety-valves which let off surplus steam, and 
that perchance we had better help the valves to 
operate rather than put weights upon them. 
Some persons would soon go crazy were it not 
for their prejudices. Through them and their 
ready spleen, they relieve the surcharged sense 
of wrong and wretchedness in the world, and so 
live on passable terms of fellowship with them- 
selves and mankind at large. Somehow it hap- 
pens that our intellectual weaknesses are very 
precious to us, and it comes hard to have them 
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ungraciously handled, Authors generally love 
their poorest productions the most, and mothers 
are proverbial for their devotion to deformed off- 
spring. No sane man would disturb the hal- 
lowed affections of the latter; amd no discreet 
man would hold an argument with the bewitched 
writer ; but why be less prudent with our friends 
and their intellectual frailties ? 

Not much space is left to speak of the positive 
work necessary to prolong friendship. Happily 
for the heart, time is a mighty auxiliary to all 
attachments, if the obstacles to their growth and 
maturity are removed out of the way. True 
regard is very keen to see what service can be 
rendered, and it also sees when, where, how, 
that service should be most effectively given. 
The secret of its wisdom is its unselfishness. 
The idea of a friend is a substitute for its own 
uncertain reasonings; the sentiment toward an- 
other is the vitality of its consciousness; the 
genuine trust suggests an unfailing tact, and it 
reaches the right mark in all its benign offices, 
because it is simply intent on yielding itself to 
the well-being of the cherished object. It never 
patronizes, nor is it ever servile. So far from 
thinking of the benefit it may have conferred on 
another, friendship recognizes only the blessing 
it has received in its confidence and affections ; 
and far more does it thank God for what a sin- 
cere and generous friend has been to its own 
trust and hope than for any service shown on its 
own part. Of that large humaneness which 
abounds in the open world and is freely diffused 
by the presence of Christianity among men it 
daily partakes, and by it thrives into richer life. 
By means of the affections it gains a calm, clear, 
satisfying insight; and after this has been at- 
tained, no serious disturbances of its serene joy 
can occur. How beautiful is this last stage of 
culture! No one can ever be distrustful of 
education who has been permitted to live with 
such as have grown old with intellect and heart 
in quiet unison with each other, and both in per- 
fect reconciliation with the laws of spiritual life. 
No more work to do! No more juices to gather 
in the fruit! Only this remains—to hang in the 
autumnal sunshine and mellow ! 





NEGATIVES. 
By ALICE CARY. 


In asking how I came to choose 
This flower that makes my house to shine, 
You seem to say, you did not lose 
Yonr choice, my friend, when I had mine! 
And by your lifted brows exclaim, 
What chsrms have charmed you ’—name their name! 


Nay, pardon me—I can not say 
These are the charms, and those the powers, 
And being in a trance one day, 
I took her for my flower of flowers. 
Love doth not flatter what he gives— 
But here, Sir, are some negatives. 


"Tis not the little milk-white hands 
That grace whatever work they do; 
"Tis not the braided silken bands 
That shade the eyes of tender blue; 
And not the voice so low and sweet 
That holds me captive at her feet. 


‘Tis not in frowns, knit up with smiles, 
Wherewith she scolds me for my sins, 
Nor yet in tricksy ways nor wiles 
That I can say, Here love begins‘ 
Oat of such soil it did not grow; 
It was, and that is all I know. 


"Tis not her twinkling feet so small, 

Nor shoulder glancing from the sleeve, 
Nor yet her virtues, one nor all— ‘ 
Love were not love, to ask our leave; 
She was not wooed, nor was I won— 
What draws the dew-drop to the sun? 


Pardon me, then—I can not tell, ° 


Nor can you hope to understand, 
Why I should love my love so well; 
Nor how, this border land, 
Tt fell that she should go with me 

Through time into eternity. 
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0a In our next Number will be found a rich 
variety of Fancy Work, patterns for Netted Gui- 
pure, Embroidering Lace, etc. ; an Ornamental 
Alphabet, with Vignettes; an Acolyte’s Rochet, 
with Netted Guipure Border, etc., etc. 

0a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain full-sized patterns and illustrations of Ladies 
and Children’s Fall and Winter Wrappings, with 
corresponding Trimmings, etc. ‘ 





BLISS OF IGNORANCE. 


A feces ignorance possible in these days of 
the ever-blabbing telegraph and news- 
paper, it might be desirable, perhaps, to secure 
such bliss as is proverbially attributed to it. 
It is, however, no longer practicable to lead 
the youngest with closed ears and eyes through 
a world so wide awake as this. We can not 
keep them from seeing and hearing where there 
is so much light and sound, and if we could we 
doubt whether we should, 

All are agreed that children ought to be re- 
strained from doing evil, but we do not think 
with many that they should also be kept from 
knowing it. In fact, such knowledge is not 
only inevitable but desirable, that we may thor- 
ad understand its dangers and fear to incur 

m. 

It is the common practice of parents to strive, 
however ineffectually, to keep their children in 





purpose they will resort to all kinds of artifices, 
and even to falsehoods and frauds, which they 
doubtless deem pious. It is surprising what 
deception is practiced in most families for the 
sake of dodging the natural curiosity of the 
young. The most religious mother will un- 
hesitatingly, in answer to an inquiry of the pre- 
cocious investigator of the mysteries of nature, 
tell her child a lie of such magnitude that the 
casuistical power of the whole college of Jesuits 
would be unable to lift it from the human con- 
science, 

There is a great deal of unnecessary reserve 
in regard to imparting the truths of nature to 
the young, who not only may be safely intrust- 
ed with them, but who would be decidedly in- 
vigorated, intellectually and morally, by the 
knowledge. Whenever children are sufficient- 
ly advanced to ask intelligent questions upon 
any subject, it may be accepted as a general 
law by parents that it is safe to answer them. 
If their natural teachers hesitate, from a false 
delicacy, to disclose to the young what are call- 
ed the mysteries of life and its relations, there 
are others who will only be too ready to pro- 
claim them. Hence ensues an evil upon which 
many a promising youth, laden with high hopes, 
has been wrecked. By the reserve of the fas- 
tidious parent, who might have told not only 
the truth but the whole truth, and while frank- 
ly disclosing the use of his animal nature have 
warned him against its abuse, the child is thrown 
upon the impudent confidence of the corrupt, 
who are sure to exhibit to him the attractions 
only of sensual indulgence. The young, too, 
thus withheld from a calm and deliberate rev- 
elation by those they reverence, and acquiring 
their knowledge in a kind of surreptitious way, 
which gives it all the stimulus of surprise and 
the piquancy of mystery, have their curiosity 
unduly interested, and resolve to satisfy it to 
the utmost. 

A modern though a quaint writer, and, more- 
over, a woman, whose sentiments are as delicate 
as her thoughts are profound, speaks freely upon 
this subject, upon which, from false delicacy, 
there has been too long a silence. As for the 
questions of children which are so generally 
met with lying answers, she says: “ Let them 
be answered fairly, gravely, and truly. Let the 
child know what his mother suffered in giving 
him birth; he will love her the better; and 
when he cometh to man’s estate that thought 
of bitter suffering and danger to life will make 
the jest of the libertine sound to his ears like 
the laugh of the executioner. Nor because I 
here use the masculine gender would I confine 
this knowledge to that sex only: women no 
less than men must look into the depths of life 
ere they will be able to make that free choice 
of the good whereon our eternal felicity doth 
depend: women no less than men are exposed 
to the arts of the tempter, and have no less 
need that the childish hand should be trained 
to use the weapons of defense.” 

Physiology, or the science of the laws of life, 
is now acknowledged an essential element of 
all complete systems of education; but at the 
same time, strange to say, the teacher, in his 
fastidiousness, ignores the most important part 
—that which treats of the very fountain of life, 
We protest against this false delicacy, and urge 
upon parents and all guardians of youth not to 
restrict their teachings within the narrow lim- 
its of a conventional reserve, but open freely 
to their children the book of knowledge in all 
its fullness, by which they will be more secure 
of happiness than by trusting to the uncertain 
bliss of ignorance, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of a certain Magician. 


M* DEAR MARK,—Did you see that naive 
and modest little paragraph in the paper 
the other day which stated that Alphonse Karr 
insists that Sontag, Grisi, and Malibran were 
superior in their day to the singers of our day ? 
There is no more question of it than of the su- 
perior size of the cherries that I used to eat in 
my grandfather’s garden; and I have no doubt 
that your aunt Plumper can recall ladies, whom 
she would modestly prefer to remain nameless, 
and who were a thousandfold nimbler and 
more graceful nymphs than certain damsels 
whose dresses were described by Mr, Jenkins 
last week at great length and with peculiar 
unction. Alphonse Karr merely publishes a 
universal truth; one that is not confined to 
singers, but embraces every thing that once in- 
terested us. But he must not imagine that Son- 
tag and Grisi, whom he heard in his youth, were 
so fine as Jenny Lind, whom I heard in mine. 
Far from it, They were undoubtedly very 
pleasing singers; but I must insist that Jenny 
Lind was superior in her day to Sontag and 
Grisi in theirs, 

I mentioned those cherries, To-day I can 
go into any of the markets or to any street 
corner where, in the summer, flies seem to be 
the chief commodity offered, and there I can 
see baskets and boxes filled and piled high with 
@ more or less reddish fruit which I am told is 
the cherry, My dear Mark, it is painful to 
contemplate that spectacle. Nothing, I assure 
you, impresses me more profoundly with the 


total ignorance of life as it really is. For this | degelierucy of tne age taau those cherries, 


When I inguire of the dealer what he is pleased 
to call the hard, red berries in the basket, and 
he answers “cherries,” I politely beg his par- 
don, and apprise him that he has been made the 
victim of some deception. 

**Cherries! my dear Mr, Blinkersop,” I ex- 
claim, ‘‘why, bless your soul, you might as 
well call them pomegranates, When I was a 
boy, my dear green-grocer, I used to go on 
Saturday afternoons in the season to my grand- 
father Bachelor’s garden. There was a range 
of cherry-trees in that garden, which I have no 
doubt rivaled the famous rows of peaches which 
Mr. Jefferson planted at Monticello; and into 
the largest, most leafy, most hospitably profuse 
bearers of all the trees I was wont to climb. 
There I lay, my dear green-grocer, recumbent ; 
to wit, my back ‘reclining upon convenient 
boughs, the sun shaded by the kindly leaves,’ 
and so reclining, with my hands in my pockets, 
I eat the fruit like a bird, nipping those plump 
and firm and succulent ox-hearts, and again 
sugar-hearts, and once more, honey-hearts, un- 
til it seemed to me that my own heart was but 
a lump of sugar or a drop of honey. If my 
learned friends will permit me, Mr. Grocer, I 
declare that I entered into the very nature of 
the cherry, until, pecking and nipping and nib- 
bling, I became a cherry, or the cherry became 
me; and the me and the not me were so hope- 
lessly involved that I fear sometimes nothing 
but a vigorous prescription of Dr. Galen suc- 
ceeded in separating the two. Those were 
cherries, dear grocer, and you will excuse me 
if I tell you that you are gravely mistaken if 
you suppose these things to be the same. In- 
deed there are no cherries worth the name now 
to be found. Good-morning!” No, no, my 
good Mark, I shall not allow myself to be de- 
ceived. In the matter of cherries and all other 
fruits of my boyhood I hold, with Alphonse 
Karr, that Sontag, Grisi, and Malibran were 
very much superior to the singers of our day. 

And then, my dear boy, consider Europe, 
the grand tour, of which I have lately had oc- 
easion to speak more than once. I observe 
that the steamers depart almost daily for those 
enchanted shores. The young people marry, 
and straightway they sail, You meet Tom in 
Broadway, and he says, ‘* Good-by—I'm just 
hurrying to the steamer. Dine with me at the 
club in six weeks. Adieu!” And he is off as 
if he were going to Brooklyn by the ferry. And 
you, too, like all the rest, are expecting to take 
your passage inthe spring. Ah, well, my young 
friend, I wish you joy; but friendship and truth 
require me to say that although you will find a 
highly respectable Europe, yet the Europe of 
imagination and dreams, the Europe of ro- 
mance, has not been seen since I was there. 
You will go to Rome, I hope, and in Rome 
one of your favorite walks will be to the Baths 
of Caracalla, Climb the highest tower by the 
crumbling steps, and from the top look out 
upon that lovely and pathetic landscape—the 
Campagna, with that fading line of arches, and 
the stately Monte Cave, with its long, long, re- 
luctant slope to the sea. The ilex will grow 
in the ruin beside you. The trailing vines will 
sway gently in the breeze. Below, upon what 
was the floor of the great lounging-room—for 
which the proudest of our club-houses would be 
but a little pantry—you will see the Pope’s poor 
gentlemen, in solemn procession and slow, 
wheeling their shallow and lazy barrows, and 
behind you the palace of the Caesars will be an 
inarticulate and confused pile of ruin and verd- 
ure, and over all will beam the beautiful blue 
of the Italian sky. Yes, my dear Mark, these 
things you will see; but the romance and the 
glory which irradiated them when I was there, 

“The light that never was on sea or land” 
—I am sorry for you; you go just a little too 
late; you can not see the Europe that I saw. 
Ah, no! the singers of to-day are not what 
Sontag, Grisi, and Malibran were in theirs, 

It is so, indeed, at home also, I was de- 
lighted the other day to receive an invitation 
to dine with the famous belle, Miss ——. I 
will not mention her name, for you have it 
written upon your heart, you demure rogue, 
and I have no doubt that you have a photo- 
graph of her in your most private drawer. Do 
you young fellows wear watch-papers now? 
You may be sure I went punctually, and when 
the gracious hostess said, ** Mr. Bachelor, will 
you hand Miss”—there! I nearly told your se- 
cret again!—TI say, when the hostess asked me 
to hand the lovely guest to the dinner-table, I 
was as proud as you, dear Mark, would have 
been breathlessly happy. She is a very sweet 
and beautiful lady, and her attire filled me 
with admiration and awe. I think it would 
take this whole paper and a supplementary sheet 
to represent and describe it even in the most 
general manner. But, Mark, I remember her 
grandmother, and her beauty and her manners. 
As I looked upon this violet my memory was full 
of the perfume and splendor of the rose—and 
what has become of the roses? Somehow 
they, too, seem to have disappeared with the 
grandmothers of this generation of belles whom 
they symbolized, Yes, yes; my dear Mark, she 
is very charming, but you should have seen her 
grandmother! Believe me, Sontag and Grisi 
and Malibran were, indeed, superior in their 
day to the singers of ours, 





Ole Bull, 1 know, was of the opinion of Al- 
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phonse Karr, I once took tea with Jenny Lind, 
and Ole Bull was present. Dear me! what an 
evening! and why did I not keep a diary and 
describe it at the time? I remember that the 
violinist and I walked slowly up Broadway in 
the moonlight together, and I told him of my 
first hearing Jenny Lind in the “‘ Somnambula. ” 
He listened kindly, with the same air of tolera- 
tion of which, oddly enough, I am conscious in 
myself when I hear you discoursing of some 
belle of to-day, or of'some visit you have made 
to Newport or Saratoga; and when I had spoken 
he exclaimed, fervently, “Jenny Lind !—ah 
yes! but you should have heard Malibran! 
We were a group in the stage-box; and when 
she sang ‘ Ah non credea’ we held each other fast 
lest we should throw ourselves upon the stage 
at her feet. Nothing was ever like it, nothing 
ever could be! No! nothing, nothing, no- 


thing!” And he threw up his arms, and I stole 


a glance at Diana supreme in the sky; for I 
knew if any thing could touch her divine calm 
with jealousy it must be such passionate admi- 
ration of a woman. But she smiled serene; 
and I thought her smiling meant, “ Yes, but 
this is only Ole Bull. Z remember Endymion.” 

How many years is it since Fanny Kemble 
first came to this country and played Julia and 
Bianca and the rest? I suppose your uncle 
Timothy went to the old Park Theatre every 
night of her engagement, and you would be 
amazed as yon now look at that highly respect- 
able elderly gentleman, if you could see him as 
he then appeared—eagerly gazing and profuse- 
ly weeping, and when the curtain came down, 
rising and shouting and pounding; and then 
when it went up, and she appeared again, throw- 
ing heaps of flowers, and passionately kissing 
his hands, and seriously proposing to his enthu- 
siastic companions to unhitch the horses of her 
carriage and drag her home. Indeed, when 
the great and good Fanny Ellsler came, some 
of us did it. But I don’t remember that we 
ever unhitched Miss Dorothea Dix’s horses and 
drew her home—do you? Well, what do you 
suppose your uncle Timothy thinks of Mrs, Lan- 
der, and Miss Bateman, and the other ladies 
who play now? ‘Take my word for it that he 
believes, with Alphonse Karr, that Sontag and 
Malibran were greatly superior to the singers 
of our time, 

Many years after she left the stage Mrs. 
Kemble reappeared in London, But she tried 
it only for a night or two. ‘The old friends 
and admirers were there—Talfourd, I have no 
doubt, among them, who wrote so warmly when 
she first played. Why was it but for a night 
or two? She was not old, she was still in 
the superb prime of her power—ah! my dear 
Mark, I begin to suspect that if Mr, Alphonse 
Karr should even now hear Malibran and Grisi 
and Sontag once more, as he heard them in 
their glory, something would still be wanting. 
I begin to fear that if I could once more climb 
my grandfather’s cherry-trees and peck and nip 
as of yore, even the same old honey-hearts 
would be less delicious than I remember them 
to have been, For memory is the most subtle 
of magicians. Time idealizes as softly as dis- 
tance. When I climbed Monadnock twenty 
years ago the crest was a pile of sharp, jagged 
rocks; but last summer I saw it rising against 
the horizon like a soft, luminous point of mist. 

The old admirers of Fanny Kemble went to 
see the reappearance of a Fanny Kemble that 
never wgs, that never can be. The cherries 
that I recali were not in my grandfather’s gar- 
den, but in that of the Hesperides, I beg your 
pardon, my dear Mark, for what seemed to be 
aslight uponacertain lady. It is not that she 
is not as beautiful as her grandmother, but only 
not so fair as the possible beauty which her 
grandmother suggested, and with which she 
has become identified in my mind. I under- 
stand it now; you will not see the Campagna 
mingled of memory and imagination that I be- 
hold; but when you are where I am you will 
see it under the same conditions. ‘The Mali- 
bran that Alphonse Karr remembers is not the 
Malibran he heard. It is that Malibran am- 
plified, irradiated, etherealized by his imagina- 
tion. 

Dear Mark! upon the road that we are all 
traveling, how tenderly with that wand Time 
touches the landscape and the figures! How 
courteous and charitable should that conscious- 
ness make our manners! 

Yours always, 
An OLp BacHELOor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VELVETEENS. 


BY pear ine is largely imported for winter 
suits for ladies and children. It may be 
bought as low as $1 50 a yard, but it is poor 
economy to buy this quality, as the glossy pile 
soon wears off, leaving the goods defaced and 
shabby. ‘Twilled-back English velveteen is the 
best imported. It retains its pile and color 
through hard usage, and will outwear two suits 
of cheaper goods. Three-fourths of a yard wide 
the price is from $2 50 to $3 50a yard. Prune- 
color and navy blue are more often called for 
than black this season. Silk-faced velveteen 
with a finish like plush is admired for little girls’ 
suits, bright blue and ruby being popular colors, 





$2 50 to $3 50 is the price per yard, For boys’ 
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suits a substantial fabric with thick short pile is 
sold at $2. ‘The preference in color is for blue- 
black and chestnut. Street sacques for ladies 
are made of heavy velveteen, such as gentlemen 
wear. Price $3 a yard. 


TRIMMING VELVETS. 


Tartan velvet, silk-faced with cotton back, is 
sold in all the clan colors for trimming. It is 
eut bias for bands and pipings. A yard along the 
selvedge of material, five-eighths of a yard wide, 
costs $5. Light-pile German velvet, supposed to 
be all pure silk, is shown in admirable blue-black 
and the fashionable dark colors for $6 or $8 a 
bias yard. The French use this trimming velvet 
for suits, and it answers for gored skirts quite as 
well as wider goods. German velvet three- 
quarters wide—the most convenient width for 
cloaks and suits—is from $10 to $13 a yard. 
Handsome Lyons velvet of Ponson’s make is $15 
to $20 a yard in cloaking width. Frosted plush, 
with waving pile like Astrakhan, is sold in bright 
colors for jackets and trimmings at $5 a yard. 
Linen-back satin, such as is used for trimming, 
is $2.50. Satin is not so popular as velvet for 
trimming, but there are many who prefer it to 
any thing else. It will be more used for dresses 
and costumes than for garniture. Chenille fringe 
will*have a prominent place among the winter 
trimmings. ‘This is a Spanish ornament which 
goes well with the Spanish colors, that is, purple, 
orange, or capucine stripes on black. This fringe 
is generally of one color, and is sometimes mixed 
with balls of jet or satin, When worn on double 
or triple tunics it is extremely stylish, 

CASHMERE. 

Modistes are importing suits and wraps of fine 
glossy cashmere, such as is seen in the centre of 
India shawls, a very different fabric from the or- 
dinary harsh cashmeres so like flimsy merino. 
We should be glad to see American ladies adopt 
this soft, flowing material in preference to the 
stiff, unwieldy poplins they now wear. French 
leaders of fashion wear graceful cashmere dra- 
peries over rich silk dresses,@s a large Metter- 
nich of black cashmere with a dress of black gros 
grain. ‘These wraps are trimmed with gold gal- 
loon for theatres and carriage toilettes, but sou- 
tache, passementerie, fringe, or gross grain quill- 
ings are in better taste than gilt. Cashmere of 
the quality for suits is two yards wide, and $5 or 
$6 a yard. An elegant quality, intended for 
shawls, is $18 a yard. Narrower cashmere, soft 
and fine, but not very lustrous, is $3 50 a yard. 


CRINOLINE AND BALMORALS, 


Hoop skirts are of most modest dimensions— 
seventy-five inches at the greatest width. They 
add nothing to the apparent size, merely serving 
to support dress skirts and prevent them from 
clinging to the limbs. These small, light, flexi- 
ble hoops are so graceful and healthful that sens- 
ible people hope the fashion may continue. ‘The 
** Monocrat” skirt, spoken of last week—a Balmo- 
ral or muslin skirt with slender steel springs—is 
among the best in use. A combination of Pa- 
risian make is a muslin skirt of walking length, 
in which light hoops are run, and a trained hoop 
skirt that may be buttoned on to wear with long 
dresses. This is expensive, however, costing from 
$18 to $22 a skirt. Skeleton skirts are seldom 
used now. ‘Tournures of hair-cloth in puffs and 
ruffles are worn to give the appearance of large 
hips. Crinoline or hair-cloth skirts, cut in nar- 
row gores, with one or two box-pleated ruffles at 
the edge, and another at the belt for a tournure, 
are sold for $9 or $10. But even these skirts 
can not do entirely without hoops, and dealers 
advise that a flexible steel spring be placed in 
the hem to prevent the skirt from falling into 
large ungraceful folds. Ladies can make their 
own hair-cloth skirts at half the price asked for 
them. ‘The material costs from fifty to seventy- 
five cents a yard, and five or six yards makes a 
ruffled skirt. It should be closely gored in front 
and at the sides, and measure two yards at the 
bottom. The rough seams must be flattened 
and faced with tape. ‘Two straight ruffles five 
inches deep are on the edge. 

Handsome quilted skirts introduced from En- 
gland are to be worn as Balmorals over hoop 
skirts. They are very light and soft, being 
made of black taffeta silk, slightly wadded and 
quilred in beautiful designs, and will be com- 
furtable for winter use. The specimens im- 
ported cost from $25 to $30 each, but they will 
be duplicated for less money, 


SASHES AND CRAVAT BOWS. 


In Paris sashes are being gradually displaced 
by basques and lappets, but are still much worn 
here. ‘The puff sash is of the dress material, 
held in puffs by straps; the panier sash is a pile 
of basque ends, pointed and fringed; peplum 
sashes were illustrated in Bazar No, 42. When 
made of black velvet or silk these can be worn 
with any dress. ‘The sash most proper at pres- 
ent is of ribbon, seven or eight inches wide, black 
fuille or velvet, or else in the Roman or tartan 
colors. It forms a voluminous bow of many 
loops with short wide ends. Pure Lyons velvet 
sash ribbons cost from $3 50 to $5 a yard— 
those partly cotton are $2. Velvet plaid ribbon 
seven inches wide is $3 50 a yard; satin ribbon 
in true tartan colors is $3—the sash with fringed 
ends complete is $9 75; glacé plaid ribbons of 
good quality are $2 @ yard; narrower widths 
for children are $1. Reversible sashes, gros 
grain on one side and satin on the other, are two 
yards and a half long, the ends deeply fringed, 
at $8. Watered ribbons — Worth’s favorite 
fancy for sashes—are $275 a yard. Black faille 
sashes, with field flowers brocaded in the ends, 
are $25. 

Cravat bows, handsome enough for dinner toi- 
lettes, are many loops of China crape mounted 
with butterfly tabs of Valenciennes lace. Pink, 
pale blue, violet, and straw-colored crape bows 





with white lace are $5. White crape is trimmed 
with Chambery lace. Knots of crape untrimmed 
are $3. Cravat scarfs of gros grain ribbon. four 
inches wide and a yard long—sufficient for an 
ample bow—are $1 25. Roman bows, finely 
colored but of flimsy texture, are only $1; those 
of better quality are $3. Tartan scarfs of soft 
twilled silk, cut bias with pointed ends, the edges 
simply hemmed, are $1 50—remnants of silk 
dresses may be made useful in this way. Heavi- 
er plaid silks with fringed ends are $3 50. Soft 
gros d’Afrique bows, of sultan red and marine 
blue, with cashmere figures on the ends and deep 
fringe, are $7. 


LACES, FRILLS, AND LINEN COLLARS. 


Pompadour collars are worn with low-throated 
dresses and over very high corsages, to give the 
fashionable heart shape. ‘The pattern was given in 
Bazar No. 42, Fig. 21. Those imported are of 
folded tulle with Valenciennes lace, or else the 
Mechlin lace, which the French call Malines. 
This is simply the old-fashioned thread lace 
worn by our grandmothers. A Pompadour col- 
lar of round point lace is $45. The Maria The- 
resa collar of point gauze is square in front, de- 
scending half-way down the corsage, and fasten- 
ing behind, where it is only two inches wide: $35. 
A graceful sailor shape in fine point lace is named, 
like other novelties, for the favorite diva Patti: 
$20. The large empress collar, somewhat in the 
Shakspearian style, is not new, but is handsome 
with velvet basques for concert and visiting toi- 
lettes, 

Klizabethan frills of Mechlin or Valenciennes 
lace, or else footing in graduated rows one above 
another, are worn straight around the neck with 
high corsages. ‘To be worn correctly these frills 
should meet in front without being fastened by a 
brooch or bow. <A chain and pendant may be 
worn outside the ruffle, but distinct from it, and 
not as a finish to the frill. 

In linen the prevailing shapes are the broad 
sailor collar and the Puritan. The latter opens 
very low, with revers like a redingote. Price 28 
cents. A sailor set, collar and cuffs, the edges 
faced with percale in stripes or a solid bright col- 
or, is 60 cents. New cuffs, finished with narrow 
gauntlets, are 30 cents a pair. Ladies who re- 
tain the high-throated dresses, either for comfort 
or because their necks are not handsome enough 
to be displayed, wear linen bands slightly hollow- 
ed, and edged with squares or vandykes. 


JEWELRY. 


A locket and ear-rings are sufficient for a set 
of jewelry, since cravat bows have almost dis- 
placed brooches. The Patti jets—a ball of pol- 
ished jet pendent from a ribbon necklace, and 
ear-rings of similar balls—are the newest style 
for morning jewelry, both for ladies in colors and 
in mourning. Sets of dark red gold combined 
with the pale Roman gold are imported for all 
but full-dress occasions. ‘The designs are bar- 
baric—long slender ear-drops of balls hung by 
delicate chains, the brooches of Moorish cres- 
cents, with pendants tipped with balls; $55 buys 
a set—the handsomest are $125. Enameled 
jewelry, especially in turquoise-blue, will be much 
worn this winter. Sleeve-buttons are large and 
square. Wide, massive bands, like heavy fet- 
ters, are worn for bracelets. Sardonyx rings, 
with a pair of cameo heads on the long medal- 
lions, are beautiful and new: $45. Watch-cases 
are of smooth red gold, highly polished, but with- 
out chasing, the only ornament being the mon- 
ogram of the wearer in large raised letters. 
Watches, in single cases of ebony and shell-pearl, 
are to be worn hanging below the belt. ‘These 
are used by Parisian ladies when traveling, but 
are not popular here. ‘They are of simple con- 
struction and low price, costing only $45 or $50, 


GLOVES. 


New kid gloves show novelties in color, but re- 
tain the popular designs. ‘The styles for street 
toilettes are, first, the Duchesse glove, ornament- 
ed on the back with studs and fancy lacings, at 
$1 85 a pair; the favorite two-button glove, with 
welted wristband or a scalloped volante, $2 25; 
and a longer glove, without a seam at the wrist, 
a fashion that makes any hand look slender. 
The shades to be worn with promenade and 
church costumes of almost any color are Egyp- 
tian brown, chestnut, and that handsome purple- 
gray called elderberry. The fashionable dark 
reds—ruby, garnet, and maroon—and rich shades 
of blue and green, are imported to match suits. 
With ceremonious visiting and carriage toilettes 
the gloves should be sardonyx color or blondine ; 
for the Opera pale rose de Chine, salmon, and the 
more brilliant bird-of-paradise color. 

Long gloves, with three, four, or six buttons, 
are used with full evening dress. Delicate, flesh- 
like tints are more worn than the chalk-white 
gloves that contrast so unfavorably with any 
arms less white than alabaster. These range 
from $2 50 to $3 50, according to their length. 
White gloves stitched with black are for mourn- 
ing full dress, 

Children’s gloves are of calf-skin lined with 
plush or lamb’s-wool, the seams double-stitched, 
and a neat wristband added. In cloth gloves 
the cardinal scarleteand a pearly-white that will 
wash without shrinking are excellent for the lit- 
tle folks. English cloth gloves are illy shaped, 
with clumsy fingers, yet are more expensive than 
neat-fitting French gloves made of felt-finished 
cloth, and sold at forty-five cents a pair. French 
cassimere gloves for ladies are numbered like kid 
gloves, and fit as perfectly. With wristbands the 
priceis $1 25 for quiet tints, $1 50 for high colors. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames DirepeN; VirFoLeT; and Huvuer- 
STEL; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; James M‘Creery & Co. ; 
Tuomson, Langpon, & Co. ; Jonnson, Burns, 
& Co.; Batt, Brack, & Co.; and Brownz & 
SPAULDING, 





PERSONAL. 


A WELL-KNOWN author gives the following 
yon of her Boston publishers: ‘* My convic- 
tion is, that they have a reputation which ought 
to belong only to just and honorable men, while 
they are unfair to the point of trickiness. De- 
ceived by this reputation, we silly flies, hearing 
their wily, flattering words, go slowly flitting in, 
and come forth in various stages of mutilation, 
only too thankful to have come out at all, and 
supposing, like the old lady who met a collision 
on her first railroad ride, that that is the way they 
always stop! Iam determined to ‘give my ex- 
perience,’ as you do in your Methodist class- 
penny 0 that if people go henceforth to this 
house they shall not go blindfold. It is as 
much for the interest of upright publishers as 
it is for that of authors that the lion’s hide 
should be stripped from these gentlemen whose 
bray is so leonine as to deceive the very elect— 
of whom I am chief.” 

—Perhaps the finest compliment BucHANAN 
Reap ever received was from Lon@reLLow, 
while he was last winter sitting to Reap for 
his portrait. Said he: “This is the first time 
in history that a | ace has painted a poet.’ 
Since the days of Lzonarpo we have had no 
instance of a poet being so famous a painter, 
and a painter being so successful a poet, as 
BucHANAN ReaD. 

—Prince Pierre BonaPartE—one of the 
queerest of the Bonapartes, has publicly an- 
nounced his marriage with his seamstress, 
whose heart has long been tied to his by the 
tenderest threads. he BONAPARTES, however, 
have always been prone to marrying beneath 
them. Crowned Europe thinks the French 
Emperor unpardonable for having married a 
Mile. De Montiso. Prince JEROME NAPOLEON 
not only married Miss Patrerson, of Baltimore, 
but his third wife, Marchese BarTo.rnt, still 
lives in Paris, and is treated almost with filial 
affection by Prince NaPoLEow and Princess Ma- 
THILDE. Austrian blood royal has taken pretty 
actresses as wives. The ex-King of Portugal 
has an actress for his wife. Queen CHRISTINE 
married a handsome corporal. The King of 
Italy has married a drummer’s daughter. The 
late King of Denmark married a mantua-maker. 
The Prince of Holstein married a New York 
grocer’s daughter. The Murats married Amer- 
ican citizens’ daughters. 

—The late Lord Brovauton (JoHN Cam Hos- 
HOUSE), Byron’s executor, left an estate valued 
at $1,250,000, which is about a third of Mr. A. 
T. Stewart's last year’s income. 

—The new United States Minister to China, 
ex-Governor Low, of California, is about 42 years 
of age, with a robust figure, a handsome counte- 
nance, anda fine presence. He isa man of means, 
and has the capacity to make a good representa- 
tive. 

—Mark Twartn, in describing the private hab- 
its of the Rev. H. W. BeecueEr, says: ‘ The great 
preacher never sleeps with his clothes on. Once, 
when remonstrated with upon the singularity of 
his conduct in this respect, and the pernicious 
effect the example might possibly have upon the 
younger members of his congregation, he replied, 
with the frank and open candor that has always 
characterized him, that he would give worlds te 
be able to rid himself of the custom—and added 
that the anguish he had suffered in trying to 
break himself of the habit had made him old be- 
fore he was ninety. Mr. BreecHER never wears 
his hat at dinner. He does not censider it 
healthy. It does not immediately break down 
one’s constitution, but is slow and sure. He 
knows one case where a man persisted in the 
habit in spite of the tears and entreaties of his 
friends, until it was too late, and he reaped the 
due reward of bis rashness—for it carried him 
off at last at the age of a hundred and six.’ Had 
that man listened to reason he might have lived 
to be a comfort to his parents and a solace to 
their reg iy ee In reference to Mr. B.’s 
farming, Col. Twarn says: ‘“ His special weak- 
ness is bogs. He considers hogs the best game 
a farm produces. He buys the original pig for 
a doilar and a half, and feeds him forty dollars’ 
worth of corn, and then seils him for about nine 
dollars. This is the only crop he ever makes 
any money on. He loses on the corn, but he 
makes seven dollars and a half on the hog. He 
does not mind this, because he never expects te 
make any thing on corn any way. And, any 
way it turns out, he has the excitement of rais- 
ing the hog any how, whether he geis the worth 
of him or not.” 

—Positively Louisa MuBLBACH is coming to 
shed the light of her countenance upon us. The 
sum of ten thousand golden dollars, net, has been 
secured to her for a four months’ trip. She will 
be accompanied by her two daughters, THEODORA 
and FREDERICA MunpT. The former is quite a 
distinguished actress, and has studied the En- 
glish language for nearly three years, with the 
view of appearing on the American stage. 

—HuvUMBOLDT was in many respects the most 
remarkable literary man Europe has produced, 
but especially so in the manliness and self-re- 
spect with which he treated the crowned or no- 
ble persons whe sought his society. On one 
occasion he received a very cold and formal let- 
ter from Prince ALBERT, the husband of Queen 
Victoria. He always preserved that letter, and 
exhibited it frequently to his friends. On such 
occasions he would say to them: ‘‘ You see, ev- 
ery body considers that Prince a very able and 
amiable man. I, for one,’ added the philose- 
pher, ‘‘am sorry that I can not do so.”” Prince 
ALBERT was repeatedly told of HumsBo.pt’s 
aversion to him, and resented it by taking no 
notice whatever of the great man whenever he 
came on a visit to the Court of Berlin. 

—Miss WnHaTELY, daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop is now at the head of a first-class paying 
female seminary in Cairo, Egypt, with two hun- 
dred pupils. 

—Mr. Ricnarp Waener, the inventor of the 
“music of the future,” has on the walls of his 
private study portraits of GorTHE and ScHIL- 
LER, and one of BEETHOVEN with a mirror op- 
posite. In front of this WaGNnzER places himself, 
and then says to visitors, ‘‘Here you see the 
four great men of Germany.” 

—Madame Anna Bisuop has wrought herself 
up to the determination never, never to sing any 
more in public. She has sung and “‘swung 
around the circle” of the world, and will no 
longer warble for lucre. 

—The Empress Eveente is warming up con- 
siderably to the Emperor as the years roli on. 
On her recent return from Corsica so great was 
her solicitude about the ‘“‘governor’s”’ health 








that, upon reaching St. Cloud, she threw her- 
self sobbing into his arms. And the Prince Im- 
perial kissed him again and again; and then all 
three spent the evening until midnight talking 
over their future. 

—Mrs. Lucy Moreneap Porter, of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, has been appointed Postmistress 
of Louisville, the most important Federal office 
in that State. She did some service to the 
Union during the difficulty. 

—Miss Rutn A. Damon (Universalist pastor- 
ess at Cavendish, Vermont) has found her Pyth- 
ias in the shape of an Illinois minister, withwhom 
she has entered into that pleasing state, the con- 
nubial. She has resigned Cavendish, and ac- 
cepted Honey Moon. 

—Mrs. Henry M. Frexp, in a letter from Par- 
is to the Hvangelist, graphically describes the 
preaching of Father HyacintueE, whom recent 
events have made so famous. Shesays: ‘ Mere- 
ly to repeat his arguments and illustrations could 
give you no impression of his power, for it lay 
in the man, in his eye, his gesture, and his voice. 
In true eloquence there is something which es- 
capes analysis—a power beyond words—a mag- 
netism vibrante et subtile. To make you under- 
stand its effect I must paint for you that counte- 
nance so mobile, now grave aud stern, and now 
wearing a look of ineffable tenderness. His ges- 
tures were fuli of energy and animation. There 
was intense life in every limb and every motion. 
Now he appeared as if he were the accuser of his 
hearers, flashing the light of conscience on ev- 
ery deed of guilt. At such a moment you might 
believe that you heard another SavONAROLA 
thundering against the vices of the age. Then 
suddenly his tone changed and his manner be- 
came tender ard almost caressing. It seems he 
does not shun Protestant society. Not long 
since he passed an evening at Madame ADOLPAE 
Monop’s, and they were charmed with his dig- 
nity and courtesy. Although he goes every 
where in the dress of his order as a Carmelite 
monk, with his naked feet shod only in sandals, 
yet his bearing is as distinguished as that of a 
gentleman of the Court of Louis XIV.” 

—Harper & Brotuers paid over Five thou- 
sand dollars in Gold for the Early Sheets of 
George Eliot’s Novels, which they have issued in 
five handsome duodecimo volumes, at 75 cents 
each, but which Fretps, Oseoop, & Co. are 
now engaged in reprinting on that house in an 
inferior style and at a higher price. 

—Another good man has died in Quebec— 
Mr. James Gris, a merchant, who bequeathed 
$100,000 to the different charities of that city, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 

—Mr. Jay Cooke’s hospitality is proverbial, 
and especially commendable in that he makes a 
point of dispensing it to clergymen in moderate 
circumstances. Last summer a number of di- 
vines were invited to spend most of the warm 
weather at his residence at Put-in Bay, and there- 
upon one of those funny men who write for the 
papers proposes that its name be changed to Put- 
up Bay. 

—When CHARLES SuMNER was first elected to 
the United States Senate, TaappEvus STEVENS 
asked a Massachusetts man, ‘Who is this 
CHARLES SumNER? I knownothingabouthim.”’ 
“The greatest man in Massachusetts, excepting, 
perhaps, RatpH WALDO Emerson,” was the re- 
ply. Soon after Cares CusHine came into the 
room, and Mr. Stevens put a similar inquiry to 
him. Mr. CosHine replied: ‘‘ CHARLES SUMNER 
is a man of the greatest mind in Massachusetts, 
excepting CHARLES FraNcIS ADAMS, who com- 
bines the grasp and energy of his grandfather 
with the learning and experience of his father.’’ 

—A fine old trudger in England, hight Mount- 
yoy, has set an example to the youth of that 
country that might be emulated with advantage 
by the sons of the Am. Eagle. Mr. Movunrt- 
Joy is over 60 years of age, and yet he undertook 
to travel 150 miles by foot in three days. He did 
it. The first day he traversed 50 miles in 13 
hours and 40 minutes; on the second he did his 
50 in 14 hours; and on the third he performed 
the third 50 in 13 hours. So you perceive the 
plucky old footman had sundry hours to spare. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart, a sketch of whose life 
fills two columns of the New York Herald of the 
26th ult., was, in 1825, married to Miss CLINCH, 
daaghter of Jacos Cuincg, of the firm of Jongs 
& CLINCH, ship-chandlers, at that time in Wall 
Street. They have had two children, a son and 
daughter, beth of whom died young. Socially, 
Mr. STEWART is a very agreeable man, though 
his hospitality is of a quiet and modest nature. 
He dresses with exceeding plainness, and wears 
no jewelry. His figure is erect and finely formed. 
He has blue eyes, brown hair, light brown beard, 
without mustache, and regular features. He is 
a hard worker, being busy most of the day at 
one or the other of his two establishments. He 
is seldom seen at public places of amusement or 
driviag in the Park. He will attend to no busi- 
ness outside his office. His evenings and early 
morning hours he devotes to home duties and 
his studies and reading. He enjoys splendid 
health, and looks at least twenty years younger 
than he is. A lengthened lease of life, to all 
seeming appearance, is still before him. 

—Though Harvard was beaten by Oxford, Mas- 
sachusetts has won at Heidelberg—a Boston boy, 
Frep WINsLow, having this year taken the high- 
est honors of that University. 

—The recent defection of Father HyacrntuE 
from the Roman Church recalls a statement of 
Pasta GRANDPIERRE, of the Reformed Church 
of France, that within the last thirty years Prot- 
estant church accommodation and schools have 
increased in Paris tenfold. 

—Mr. Rosert Bonner, in a note to the New 
York Times, September 25, offers $100,000 for any 
horse who will trot, to a road wagon, as fast as 
Dexter did the week previous, namely, a mile in 
2.213. 

a Tihe president of the most miles of railway 
in the United States is ALEXANDER MITCHELL, 
of Milwaukee, who presides over the rails, ties, 
switches, and such, embraced in two thousand 
two hundred miles. 

—In speaking of Mrsnre Havok, who has gone 
to Moscow, and BriGNoL!, who has imported 
ANTONIA HENNE, it was suggested that, as there 
is an ocean between them, the latter is safe from 
the former. 3 

—Although Rhode Island is only a little State 
it is spunky, and quite >roud of old Mr. and Mrs. 
RICHARD Surrn, of Tiverton, who have been 
married seventy-five years, and are directly and 
indirectly responsible for pretty much all the 
Smitus in the State. They are still aale and 
hearty, at the age of 93, and were married at 18, 
after SmrrH had sown all his insane oats. 
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Embroidered Silk Tobacco Pouch. 

Tus tobacco pouch is of green silk lined with leather; the em- 
broidery is worked with fine sewing silk in three shades of brown 
in diagonal half-polka stitch. For making the tobacco pouch cut 
from Figs, 21 and 22, Supplement, each two pieces of silk and soft 
leather. Trace the design on the ilk, and work it in the manner 
shown by the illustration, which gives the tobacco pouch in half 
size. The contour of each embroidered figure is formed of three 
rounds of diagonal half-polka stitch; each round is worked with 
one shade of the silk, and the darkest shade is worked outside. 
One of the embroidery designs given in the Supplement to Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. 11., No. 34, may also be used. Having completed the 
embroidery join the two side-pieces from 50 to 51, and these with 
the soufflets, Fig. 22, bringing the corresponding figures together ; 
ron the edges of the material on the upper edge, make a shirr as 
designated on-Figs. 21 and 22, and run green silk cord through 
crosswise. Finish the ends of the cords with green silk tassels, and 
cover the seams of the pouch with green silk cord, 
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2 ch. passing over two stitches, 1 de. in the following stitch of 
the former round; then on the st¢. just worked three times al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 sc., then 5 ch. and 1 se. in each of the fol- 
lowing two ch. separated by a de. of the last round, which are 
between the stc. just crocheted and the stc. immediately before ; 
between the two sce. 5 ch. ‘Turn the work while working ; then 
work 5 ch., and in the following single ste. three times altern- 
ately 1 sc., 5 ch.; finally, 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. in the 3 ch. 
which were crocheted between the 2 ste. ; now crochet in each 
chain-stitch scallop of the rosette so formed 1 sc., 4 de., and 
lsc. Lastly, fasten to the first stitch of the first chain-stitch 
scallop by means of a slip stitch, crochet 2 ch. passing over 
two stitches of the former round, and repeat from + till the 
entire outer edge of the mat is ornamented in this manner. 
Then fasten the working thread, and run through the short 
treble crochet stitches of the rosette round a green silk elastic 
cord in such a manner that it shall lie under the rosette; fasten 
the ends of the elastic cord together. By means of this elastic 
cord, which must be 


























Figs. 1 and 2, 
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edges a hook is fas- 
tened, by means of which the band may be hooked to the belt ; 
a bow of blue satin ribbon is also set on in the manner shown 
by the illustration, Fig. 1. For making the band, of which 
Fig. 2 shows a section in full size, wind a half-inch wide fringe 
mesh closely with gray twisted yarn, and crochet slip stitches 
in each thread on one side 
of the mesh, after which slip 
the threads off with the ex- 
ception of the last three or 
four, wind the mesh again, 
crochet the threads together 
on the same side, and con- 
tinue in this manner till the 
band is twenty inches long, 
On the other long side cro- 
chet also a round of slip 
stitches, one in each stitch, 
and work single crochet 
stitches on the last thread at 
the ends. Then work the 
loose threads between the 
~ om * , two crocheted rounds with 
Semen ene et: blue filoselle silk in the dam- 
ask design shown by Fig. 2, 
and lay the so-far completed band together at half its length, in such a manner that it 
forms a point in the middle, and the edge stitches of one side lie over the other. Then 
fasten the edge stitches together to the distance of five inches from the point with button- 
hole stitches of blue silk twist, including two corresponding stitches of the band with each 
stitch, and running on a little 
steel bead at the same time. 
Having joined it as described, » 
work on each still free outer 
stitch a button-hole stitch, run- 
ning on a steel bead at thesame 4 ? Y, 
time. For the case make a 
foundation of twenty-eight 
chain, join this in a round by 
means of a slip stitch, and work 
eighteen rounds single crochet in the round, narrowing so as to make the work pointed, 
as shown by the illustration. Then sew half the upper edge of the case on the two under 


five or six threads, and tie 
these tightly together above one of the bars with a simulated but- 
ton-hole stitch. 


Section of Knitted Bathing Towel. 


Te illustration shows a section of a bathing 
towel in fullsize. Knit plain of narrow coarse tape 
with large wooden needles in backward and forward 
rounds, and finish the ends with fringe of similar 
tape. Make the towel of the size 
desired. It may be made also of 
white woolen braid of the requisite 
width. This towel is so easily made 
that even children can knit it. 


Embroidered Silk Work or 
Key Basket. 

Tuts basket is made of heavy 
pasteboard covered with green silk, 
embroidered, in the manner shown 
by the illustration, with point Russe 
in white silk. Cut for each side a 

nece Oo vaste ‘ v a 
soca ae ee ee ohn ond For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 23. 

seven and a half inches long on the 

upper edge, three and a quarter inches high in the middle, and two and half inches high on 
the ends, with the upper side rounded. The ends are each five inches high, five inches wide 
on the upper edge, and three inches and a half wide on the under edge, and are rounded 
on the upper edge. The size 
of the bottom corresponds to 
the under edges of the sides 
and ends. Cut the covers 
of green silk, according to 
the shape of the pasteboard 
pieces, and work the em- 
broidery shown by the illus- 
tration with white silk. For 
ornamenting the ends use 
the middle of the design, 
Having completed the embroidery of the different pieces, cover the pasteboard with thin ma- mt 
terial, slightly wadding the inside of the pieces, and cover the whole with silk, which must Fig. 1. ends of the band, having previously run the latter through the handles of the scissors in 
he slightly gathered for the covering of the inside. Join all the pieces with fine overcast Scissors the manner shown by Fig. 1. Lastly, ornament the outer edges of the case with steel 
stitches, and cover the seams with green silk cord. For the handle bind together a few Banp. beads, fasten a large hook on the under side of the upper pointed end of the band, and 
heavy covered wires and 4 arrange a rosette of blue 
wind them with green satin ribbon on the out- 
silk ribbon, after which side in the manner shown 
finish the sides with bows by the illustration. 


hg handle , 5 ee Embroidered Cover 
basket. The feet are for Bible, Prayer- 
made of jet buttons, or Book, etc. 
common buttons of suit- Tue foundation of this 
embroidery is black vel- 


able shape, covered with 
vet with black gros grain 


black silk. 
Lam set in application on the 
Crochet P Mat. outer edges, and white 


Tus lamp mat is cro- gros grain on the corners. 
cheted from the centre, The embroidery is work- 
in single crochet, over a t ed with fine gold cord, 
cord foundation. Make WAQAG = * muenweees cold thread, and fine 
over the cord a founda- LPR SS] black silk. ‘The cover is 
tion of 8 sc., join these also adorned with fine 
in a round, draw the end gold braid and small jet 
of the cord so as to bring beads. For making the 
the stitches close togeth- cover, first preparea piece 
er, and crochet on the of linen of the size given 
foundation and over the by the illustration, paste 
cord as many rounds in on this the black velvet 
single crochet as will and then the strips of 
make the mat of the size black gros grain, which 
desired, widening as may must extend a_hair’s 
be required. Having breadth beyond the edge 
completed the last round, of the velvet. ‘Then work 
fasten the thread, and in satin stitch the figure 
cut it off with the cord. in the centre of the foun- 
Lay on the green wool dation with gold thread, 
again, and crochet on the and sew on the gold cord. 
under side one round, al- Along the inner edge of 
ways alternating 1 ch. thie black gros grain strips 
(chain), passing over a sew two rows of narrow 
stitch of the former gold braid, and between 
round, 1 de. (double cro- these a row of small black 
; chet), Next follows the beads; one-fifth of an 

round of rosette-like fig- inch from the outer edges, 
ures: * in the following sew also a row of gold 
three stitches of the last braid in the manner 
round 3 ste. (short treble shown by the illustration. 


crochet), 2 ch. passing Ornament the middle of 


over two stitches, 1 -stc. the black strips with gold 
in the following stitch, EMBROIDERY FoR Cover or Bisie, Praver-Book, etc. cord. For each corner 





EMBROIDERED Work oR Key Basket. 
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figure work the head shown by the illustration with black silk in point Russe on 
white gros grain, which must then be cut out in the given form, pasted on the 
foundation, and embroidered with gold thread in satin stitch, and with gold 
cord and gold braid. Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 29 shows the manner of 


working gold embroidery. 


Fall Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Vetver Bonnet, trimmed with black lace and a spray of 
red roses. A sort of girdle made of velvet and lace takes the place of strings ; 


this is sewed fast to one side of the bonnet, and hooked to the other side. 


Fig. 2.—Litac Vetver anv Biack Lace Bonner, trimmed with a spray 


of lilac convolvulus. Strings formed of lace and loops of lilac gros grain. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Gros Fartie Bonner. ‘Trimming and strings of gray lace. 


On the upper front of the bonnet is set a tuft of pink rose-buds and leaves. 

Fig. 4.— Brack 
Lace Rovunp Hat, 
trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, black 
lace, and a spray of 
wild roses. 


Jacket with 
Flowing Sleeves, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts loose jacket 
is of black cashmere, 
lined with black silk 
and interlined with 
foundation, and 
bound with black vel- 
vet. The simulated 
collar is of black vel- 
vet edged with gros 
grain cord, and orna- 
mented on the lower 
corners with bows of 
black gros grain rib- 
bon, in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘The flowing 
sleeves are trimmed 
with a black 
velvet cuff; 
the sleeves are 
lined with silk 
and corded 
with gros 
grain, and are 
ornamented 
with a bow of 
gros grain rib- 
bon. ‘The jack- 
et is fastened in front with hooks and eyes, for which buttons may be 
substituted if preferred. ° 


i 




















Fig. 2.—Litac Vetiver Anp Buiack Lace Bonnet. 





HOW TO TALK. 


HE art of conversation is one not readily acquired. Rarely, indeed, 

travel where we may, do we encounter an acquaintance whose con- 
versation has a charm for us. ‘There are plenty who can talk, few who 
can converse. They slavishly retail the most trivial events of the day or 
hour, and in a stupid and vapid manner go on reiterating what every 
body is as conversant with as themselves; or, maybe, by way of variety, 
indulge in some commonplace platitudes respecting them, to the infinite 
annoyance, and possibly disgust, of such as have the misfortune to be 
listeners to their insipid and unintelligible twaddle. Others, again, are 
insufferable *‘ bores” in conversation. They tease us to such an extreme 
extent that we long to get rid of them, and care not to meet with them 
again. Many of this class are crazy egotists, who but talk of themselves, 
and of every iota that concerns them, while they ungenerously and un- 
reasonably expect the utmost degree of attention and strong manifesta- 
tions of interest from those whom they address. Some are forever seek- 
ing sympathy. They overwhelm one with their distresses, real or im- 


JACKET WITH FLowine SLEEVES.—FRonT. 


aginary. ‘They relate their doleful 
experiences, love-sicknesses, bitter 
bereavements, and the like; and 
if you be at all of a ‘‘ soft” or im- 
pressible nature, actually make 
your heart wring, and force tears 
from your eyes, at the very moment 
that your reason would incline you 
to laugh. ‘This type of people in- 
wardly ignore every body’s sorrows 
but their own; in fact, they look 
upon their friends as being special- 
ly exempt from the common hu- 
man lot of suffering, because, for- 
sooth, these bear the ills of life 
with due dignity and proper pa- 
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Fig. 4.—Briack Lace anp Vetvet Rounp Hat. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 6-10. 
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tience, and considerately shrink from obtruding their griefs upon those 
with whom they are brought into familiar contact. Some who possess 
incontinency of speech, and show an inordinate love to hear themselves 
talk, often assume a stolid indifference when others essay to let loose 
their tongues, while they expect all ears to be attentive to what they 
utter. They grow ruffled in their temper if the slightest inattention be 
manifested, or the most trivial interruption given. This is not only a 
palpable injustice, but a gross and unpardonable violation of the rules 
of good-breeding. 

In order to converse well, it becomes absolutely necessary to read 
and reflect. Most people do the former, few comparatively do the lat- 
ter. Hence they so egregiously fail in conversation. Now there i 
no real excuse for the palpable absence of an attainment for whi 
Creator clearly has given us a capacity. In this marvelous—I had 
almost said miraculous 
,—~age, when the print 
ing art has reached per- 
fection, and publishing 
enterprise is so signal, 
the most valuable infor 

mation is placed within 
reach of every body. No 
young man or woman 
especially should be siow 
in conversation, or at a 
**dead-lock” what to 
talk about, provided they 
first read and then men- 
tally digest what they 
have read, so that they 
might speak intelligent- 
ly, and not like a parrot. 































UNPUNCTUALITY. 
HERE are people 
who can not—rath- 

er, who will not—be 

punctual, what 
ver the occasion 
and the penalty 
resulting ; who, 
if they were bid 
ien to heaven 
ai a particalar 
hour, would be 
just five minutes 

Yj, too late, making 

up their last ac- 

counts as ile 


Fig. 3.—Gray Gros Fartte Bonner. 


gates were clos- 

ing. It as 
much as their friends can do to get them dressed and ready in time for 
the canonical hours on their wedding-day; and they miss the train and 
the last omnibus quite as often as they catch either one or the other. As 
for expecting them to be punctual to such a trivial engagement as a din- 
ner, that is perfectly hopeless. ‘They come in briskly or sluggishly, aceord 
ing to temperament, just as you have finished the fish-—perhaps the game 
—and make some futile excuse which does not hold water when exam- 
ined into. They are not necessarily brazen and without shame of theii 
sin; but no amount of shame, when they have sinned, will be a prevent- 
ive against a repetition of the offense; and they blush, and are sorry, 
and make good resolves for the future—all of which are just so much 
flowering without root, so much water carried in a sieve. The next time 
finds them in the same position as the last; and to the end of their lives 
they are the unready and the unpunctual. They do not keep even business 
appointments; and often have you had sorrowfully to gnash your teeth 
over the irreparable loss they have caused you by their delay. You have 
trusted to them—weakly and credulously you have believed in them once 
again, though your past experience should have taught you better; and 
you have had to pay the forfeit of your folly. Their promises, their jot- 
tings down of hours, and ~~ odes of meeting, and previous appointments, 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia of punctuality meant nothing, and 


ended in nothing; they either failed you altogether or came lagging in at an hour 
when the whole purpose of the meeting had become void. 
off both pleasure and profit that 
you might be to your time; and 
so lost what you can never regain 
that they might finish a trashy 
novel, lounge by the fire, muddle 
themselves over an old account 
which there was not the slightest 
oceasion to touch to-day, or strcll 
out on the lawn picking up daisy 
roots and dandelions—any thing, 
in fact, that might be the fancy 
of the moment, without a reflec- 
tion to you-ward or on the duty of 
punctuality to the friend await- 
ing them. 


But you perhaps put 
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BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
A PARTIAL REVELATION. 


Tue excitement caused by the murder of Sir 
Everard Lestrange, the arrest of the murderer, 
and the rumored effect of the horrible occurrence 
upon Mrs. Hunter, was quite as great as the 
most ardent lovers of the terrible could desire. 
Rumor had circulated a score of versions of the 
Drury Lane catastrophe before the public inves- 
tigation of the facts disclosed the correct one. 
Invention was especially busy with poor Margery, 
who was declared, on the best authority, first, to 
have been desperately wounded by the assassin, 
who was said to have fired at her immediately 
after his first fatal aim had taken effect; and, 
secondly, to have died at her own lodgings in the 
course of the night. Some said she was married 
to Mr. Johnson; others that her husband had 
returned from abroad, and given credit to the 
lying boasts of Sir Everard Lestrange, and that 
he had fired the fatal shot. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the silliness and extravagance of the stories 
put in circulation; and the chief thing which 
caused me surprise was that I did not figure in 
any of these inventions, as I might have expect- 
ed I should do, as it was known to many of my 
acquaintance that a tie, not very strictly defined, 
but more than ordinarily strong, existed between 
myself and Mrs. Hunter. 

The proceedings of the coroner's inquest and 
the examination of the prisoner engrossed the at- 
tention of the town, and disposed of many of the 
current stories. With regard to the latter, I had 
had some anticipations of disagreeable publicity, 
fearing I should be interrogated in connection 
with the wild and threatening language which the 
unfortunate man had used to his victim. Any 
thing of the sort would have been abhorrent to 
me for Dora’s sake ; but my fears were ground- 
less. The first appearance of Mr. Johnson before 
the magistrates set the matter at rest. He was 
so evidently insane, that even in that time—for I 
am happy to say I have lived to witness some 
mitigation of the frightful severity of the crimin- 
al laws which so painfully impressed me on my 
return to England—there was no doubt about the 
sparing of his life. I was present at the painful 
scene, and it is one of those, of which I have wit- 
nessed not a few, never to be forgotten. I had 
heard from Mr. Garrick that the prisoner was 
said to have entirely lost his senses on the morn- 
ing before he committed the murder, and that 
his sisters, with natural weakness, had hesitated 
to acknowledge their fears, or to secure assist- 
ance in order to restrain him. ‘There was no 
difficulty about his getting into the theatre, and 
no one there was likely to be sufficiently at leis- 
ure to remark his manner, if even the very ordi- 
nary circumstance of his being there had been 
observed. 

I was careful to keep myself well out of sight, 
and succeeded, though I do not think poor Mr. 
Johnson would have known me had I been full 
in front of him. In a corner of the court I ob- 
served two women, shabbily dressed, elderly, and 
sickly-looking, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
prisoner with straining looks of keen anxiety, 
woe, and tenderness most pitiful-to behold. I 
immediately conceived the idea that these two 
poor creatures, who had an unspeakably forlorn 
and miserable appearance in that excited and in- 
considerate crowd, were the'sisters of whom Mar- 
gery had said that their brother was their sole 
support, and I felt the deepest commiseration 
for them. Poverty and endurance had set their 
mark deeply upon their worn faces, and were to 
be read in their decent but threadbare dress, 
Their demeanor was quite unobtrusive, but I 
could see that the agony of their brother's situa- 
tion was complicated by the terror they were ex- 
periencing lest they should be called on to bear 
witness to his condition. But no testimony be- 
yond his own was necessary. A glance at his 
face, as he was brought in between two consta- 
bles, was sufficient for me who had seen Omi- 
chund. Only a few days had elapsed since he 
had supped with me, and by his manner had 
convinced me that he was not altogether in his 
right mind; but in the interval madness had 
made such havoc in his features that he was 
hardly to be recognized. A murmur ran round 
the court, the inarticulate expression of the con- 
viction which instantly seized on all present. 
This was no deliberate intentional murderer, but 
an afflicted being, outside the jurisdiction of hu- 
man justice—the victim, it might be, of his own 
vanity and obstinacy, of the absorbing sway of 
one idea over a weak mind; but not to be pun- 
ished by his fellow-man beyond the limits of the 

necessary restraint which is in itself so cruel and 
terrible. Would that I could say I had lived to 
see this, too, more humane and less penal! But 
the age advances, and those for whom I have 
written this story, which is soon coming to an 
end, will have many wise and liberal public re- 
forms to chronicle in their time, no doubt. 

The prisoner’s replies to the interrogatories 
addressed to him were direct and uncompromis- 
ing. He had a grudge against Sir Everard Le- 
strange, and he had threatened him and shot 
him, and he gloried in it. It ~vas truly awful to 
hear him pouring forth, in a loud tuneless voice, 
his incoherent t and exultation, and taking 
to himself the credit of a heroic deed certain of 

recognition. Of his motive he had ap- 
parently no recollection whatever; it was there 
that the chain of continuity of thought was bro- 
ken, and effort to reunite it failed. He ges- 
ticulated ly, broke off his replies to wander 
into scraps from his accustomed stage charac- 


ters, and, in short, was a raving madman, with 
the pale face, distraught expression, and glitter- 
ing, excited eyes which the best, the most cun- 
ning imitation can never successfully simulate. 
The worthy magistrates brought this pitiful scene 
to a speedy conclusion; the prisoner was re- 
moved, being committed for trial pro forma ; and 
the crowd dispersed, with a general conviction 
that a very bad man, one who had grossly abused 
and misused station, fortune, and influence, had 
met with a fate which, however terrible, was not 
undeserved, and that the only punishment which 
must befall his slayer had been meted to him by 
a divine and unerring hand. 

It is as well that I should record in this place 
the termination of poor Mr. Johnson’s story— 
the end of the man of whom I knew so little, 
with whom my intercourse was so trifling and so 
brief, but who played so important a part in my 
history—whom I remember always with some- 
what of an awful feeling as the executor of the 
hidden, inexorable decrees of Providence toward 
me, and the most convincing proof my life has 
ever afforded me of our insufficiency to ourselves, 
our little influence over our own destinies. This 
poor man’s condition became rapidly worse, and 
he died a few days before that fixed for his trial, 
having given no evidence of sanity, and in the 
last days of his life sunken into utter silence and 
apathy. Margery, who was then recovering from 
the fever which had declared itself, was very de- 
sirous of being admitted to see him, and had en- 
treated me to use all the influence within my 
reach in order to procure her admission to visit 
the prison. This I was prepared to do, and Mr. 
Burke would have assisted me; but before Mar- 
gery would have been able to see Mr. Johnson I 
was advised th: his end was drawing near. It 
was much better so. He could have recovered, 
if at all, only to hopeless imprisonment and life- 
long remorse. His death was in a strange way 
the means of the fulfillment of one of his most 
ardent and anxious desires. The poor player 
had a gentle and tender heart for all his cracked 
brain, and the future fate of his sisters would 
have sorely troubled him. Here, as in the case 
of that other eccentric man with whom my odd 
destiny had thrown me into strange and mis- 
chievous contact, the bond of family affection, 
the pure and holy tie of fraternal love, dating 
from unsullied childhood, had held good, un- 
worn, unrelaxed in all the contact and conflict 
of a rough and wicked world. ‘The feeble wo- 
men who had clung to such hazardous supports 
as Mr. Johnson, the actor, and Philip Hay, the 
adventurer, gained all they had never been able 
to secure in their life by the death of each. Mar- 
gery followed the bent of her bountiful nature in 
the succor which she extended to the sisters of 
her poor frantic admirer; and she was assisted 
later and continuously by one whose hand I 
have never known to be withholden from doing 
good or extending consolation. 

To return to the course of events in their or- 
der. Having seen my foster-sister safe in the 
homely care of her mother, whose voice, full of 
the old tones of home, whose reassuring touch, 
eloquent of the only love which is absolutely in- 
destructible, would, I knew, be her best and most 
rapid cure, I allowed my thoughts to turn unre- 
strainedly to the one subject underlying every 
occupation and preoccupation. The dreadful 
event had changed the aspect of my life. I 
should be a hypocrite, a mere mean pretender to 
virtue which I neither possessed nor admired, to 
greatness of soul which I could not have even 
desired to attain, if I said that the full ecstatic 
possibilities of the future were not present with 
me from the first. We can not weigh conven- 
tionalities, or measure time, or curb our thoughts 
in the great crises of life; and I could not cred- 
it the man who should declare that, in my place, 
he would not have remembered at once, with 
exultation, that the woman he loved was free, 
and that the last words he had heard her speak 
contained an avowal of her affection. I make 
no such pretense. I know I thought of this; I 
know my whole life was suddenly changed—in- 
stantly irradiated with a bright and blessed hope, 
which, but one moment before the mad player 
fired the shot by which Sir Everard Lestrange 
fell, was the most absolute impossibility. 

While I was traveling up to town with Madge 
Hawker, who slept soundly during all the time 
which she did not pass in open-mouthed wonder 
at the rapidity with which the post-chaise flew 
past the manifold objects by the road-side, my 
mind was dwelling on the vicissitudes of fortune 
which had suddenly put a stop to all my proceed 
ings—had annihilated the purpose of my life. 
What mattered it now that Hauteville had been 
left to me—that Lady Barbara’s will had been 
stolen, and I had been treacherously, infamously 
wronged? I would have revenged myself on my 
enemy if I could; I would have possessed my- 
self of my rightful inheritance if I could; and 
Dora, I knew, would have let Hauteville go 
without a sigh of regret. But now! I knew 
that by her marriage-settlements, in considera- 
tion of her income, which Sir Everard had so 
scandalously wasted, she became the possessor 
of all the property which was his at the time of 
his death. Hauteville was now hers, and the 
purpose of my life had lost its meaning. 

I had heard of Dorothea since the death of 
Sir Everard, though no direct communication 
had taken place between us. I knew that she 
had borne the shock well, and had acted with 
firmness and dignity, not affecting an intensit 
of sorrow which it would have been unnat 
indeed impossible, for her to feel, but behaving 
with collected seriousness. The dead man’s body 
still lay in the old mansion in St. James's Square 
when the unhappy murderer’s examination took 
place, with the miserable, yet fortunate, result 
which I have recorded. 

After the funeral Lady Lestrange would retire 
to Hauteville, attended by a friend who was also 





to pass the time conventionally assigned to se- 
clusion. This information, which I acquired by 
interrogating the servants at second-hand b 
means of my foster-mother, who was muc 
gratified by the daily messages of inquiry for 
Margery dispatched from St. James’s Square, 
was confirmed by Mrs. Winbolt. 

In my restless state of mind, distracted by ir- 
repressible hope, wound up, by the extraordinary 
events which had come as a solution of my posi- 
tion, to a degree of excitement which I could 
hardly conceal from my associates, it was a re- 
lief to be with any one to whom I could speak 
of what had occurred in its bearing on myself. I 
was permitted to see Margery daily, but not to 
speak to her on any agitating topic; and it was 
pleasant to see the mother and daughter together. 
The homely truth and kindliness, the practical, 
if somewhat rough-spun, worth of Madge Haw- 
ker shone forth in the sick-room of her beautiful 
and gifted daughter, whose helplessness was per- 
fectly efficient in removing the awkwardness of 
their changed positions. Margery’s surroundings 
puzzled her mother mightily ; but notwithstand- 
ing certain scruples, which owed their origin 
partly to her entire ignorance, and partly to 
the infection of religious notions of the pattern 
affected by Mrs. Grimshaw, I shrewdly suspected 
that she was very proud of her daughter's fame 
and success, and would mightily have liked to see 
her playing one of her great parts. 

‘*Tt’s an unaccountable thing to me, Robin,” 
she would say, ‘‘ quite unaccountable, where she 
ever got her notions of play-acting from; for nev- 
er did she see as much as a play in a barn, and I 
saw one once when daddy and me was young; 
but there, there’s things as I understand easy, and 
things as I suppose I shall never understand.” 

Thinking, as I went, how little of her daugh- 
ter’s real history this good and dutiful mother 
knew, or was destined ever to know, I betook 
me to Mrs. Winbolt’s, and was received with a 
friendly welcome, in which no little curiosity 
mingled itself. 

Our second interview took place in the same 
small oak parlor which had witnessed our first ; 
and Mrs, Winbolt required no pressing to induce 
her to tell me all she knew, but not before she 
had had from my lips an account of the scene in 
the theatre, concerning which she shared the uni- 
versal lively curiosity. 

** And you were there!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ you 
were there, Sir, and saw the vengeance of Heaven 
fall upon your eremy!” (The portly milliner was 
a romantic as well as a good soul, and such fine 
rolling phrases had a great charm for her.) 
“*Well now, only to think of that! And to 
think that the way is clear for you now! For 
though it’s early days, Mr. Ainsleigh, there is no 
harm in saying, just in a private way, what one 
thinks. And it is easy to see what will come of 
this, to end all your troubles, and hers too, poor 
lady. And for all she looks so pale and sub- 
dued, there’s more peace in her face than there 
has been there for many a day, I'll be sworn.” 

**'Then you've seen her, Mrs, Winbolt ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve seen her; and that she should have 
sent for me to take her orders for her weeds 
makes me feel more proud than a little. You'll 
excuse me, Mr, Ainsleigh, for speaking so freely 
to you, because Lady Barbara condescended to 
call me her old friend when she was in trouble. 
I have never worked for Lady Lestrange—belike 
Sir Everard would not permit her to give me her 
custom—but her maid came and fetched me and 
one of my workwomen to St. James’s Square last 
Wednesday ; and I saw the poor young lady, and 
measured her for her weeds. She was very gen- 
tle and gracious, and spoke much to me of her 
aunt. I was about taking my leave before she 
said any thing which let me know that she had 
seen you and heard the story of Lady Barbara’s 
last visit here; but she did mention it at the end, 
and then she was in great distress, and besought 
me to tell her all that had occurred on that oc- 
casion.” 

** And you told her?” 

**T told her. She listened to me very thonght- 
fully, and there was a look of pain in her sweet 
face—you'll excuse me, Mr. Ainsleigh, if I take 
a liberty; and when I had done she said, ‘Thank 
you, Mrs, Winbolt; I know now all I want to 
know; I shall know how to act now.’ I had 
no choice but to come away; but I would have 
dearly liked to stay and hear more, and perhaps 
—as people say, for all her grandeur and her 
fortune, she is lonely, because Sir Everard had 
no friends, and would allow her to have none— 
she might have condescended to speak a bit of 
her mind to me. The last of her gowns was 
finished to-day, and I had a mind to take it 
home myself; but that is a thing I never do, 
and it would have set the work-room talking.” 

Internally I treated the portly mantua-maker's 
scruples with much disrespect ; but I did not try 
tocombat them. I turned the conversation upon 
Madame Adolphine, telling Mrs. Winbolt how I 
had gained intelligence of my former enemy, and 
asking if she knew any thing about her. 

“Any thing—the viper! yes, I do; a good 
deal, at least if hearing and believing scandal 
is knowledge. I wonder I did not tell you be- 
fore, Sir, that Adolphine gave out she had a leg- 
acy from Lady Barbara, and was setting up in 
business. I suppose our talk about the dear 
lady’s melancholy end put it out of my remem- 
brance. Perhaps Mrs. Lestrange believed her— 
dear innocent young thing, she was not likely to 
know or suspect there was so much wickedness 
in the world ; but if she believed it, other people 
didn’t; nor I for one, but knew the money was 
Mr. Lestrange’s, and not too honestly earned. 
Any how, she was set up in business, and has 
fine show-rooms in Bond Street; but they do 
say she has never really prospered. In our way 
of life, Sir, we mostly come to know something 
of the affairs of people in the same trade; and I 
have heara that Adolphine is in difficulties, not 





a widow, but much older than Dorothea, there 





succeeding better than she deserves.” 
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This piece of information was of value to me. 
It connected itself with the mysterious conversa- 
tion I had overheard, and with Margery’s convic- 
tion that in that conversation lay the clew I was 
then in search of. Though every thing was now 
changed, though the purpose I had then been 
pursuing no longer existed, the desire for more 
knowledge still remained ; I still wished to dis- 
cover the means by which the wrong, no longer 
requiring to be set right, had been perpetrated. 

And now time began to seem interminably 
long. The days dragged themselves through I 
hardly know how, and the period which I knew 
must, for the sake of both, elapse before I could 
hope to see or hear from Dora seemed to my ap- 
prehensive fancy interminable. Looking back 
to this epoch, for the purpose of recording it, my 
mind falls into its old train, reproducing only its 
weariness and vagueness, I really do not know 
what I did, or whither I went; never was there 
a spirit more unquiet than mine. 

The excitement caused by the murder was sub- 
siding. Lady Lestrange had removed to Haute- 
ville, Margery was almost convalescent; and her 
illness having practically termjnated her engage- 
ment by rendering it indispensable to supply her 
place, she had it in contemplation to return with 
her mother to her former home. had again 
seen Mr. Swinfen, who still had no letter from 
my father to give me, and had discussed the re- 
cent events with him, but, of course, without re- 
ferring to my former feelings or present hopes, 
in which Dora had a share. Whether he inter- 
preted the alteration in my plans and desires, 
whether he understood why I was content to be 
kept out of what I believed to be my inheritance 
by Sir Everard’s widow—whereas I decidedly ob- 
jected to having been kept out of it by Sir Ever- 
ard himself—I can not tell. If he understood, 
he certainly did not sympathize with me. Mr. 
Swinfen was a practical, useful, business-like 
man, but his nature was quite unattuned to the 
softer emotions. 

I had returned to my chambers in the Temple 
one evening, after my customary visit to Marge- 
ry, during which I had learned with selfish satis- 
faction that she had hopes of being pronounced 
equal to a speedy removal to the country. Mar- 
gery once at Hauteville, I must hear of Dorothea: 
she would doubtless see Lady Lestrange. ‘This 
was very good news for me, and I had taken its 
full satisfaction home with me. Not straight 
home, however, but by the circuitous route of 
St. James’s Square, whither it was my custom 
to go tolerably often, and stroll past the close- 
ly-shut-up mansion where the woman I loved 
had passed many evil days, never, thank Heav- 
en! to be repeated. I had returned in better 
spirits than usual, and was indulging some 
hopeful reveries, when an unfamiliar step upon 
the stairs, pausing now and then, as if unde- 
cided—a slow step, not heavy: evidently a 
woman’s—caught my attention. Presently the 
step ceased outside my door, at which, after a 
full minute’s interval, there was a knock. I 
was alone, and answered the summons. A wo- 
man was standing on the threshold—a woman 
in a biack dress, her face and head hidden by a 
black hood. 

Instantly, upon my opening the door, she 
passed through it quickly into my sitting-room ; 
and when I followed her she turned, and, throw- 
ing back her hood, showed me, to my unspeaka- 
ble astonishment, the face of Martha Grimshaw. 

“*Mrs. Grimshaw!” I exclaimed, recoiling 
from her, while a host of apprehensions filled 
my mind; “‘you here! you in London, and 
here! What does this mean?” 

**You shall hear,” she answered; and never 
had her face worn a darker, a more malevolent 
expression, 

I had mechanically placed a chair for her ; but 
she pushed it away, and leaned against the wall. 

**Ts any thing wrong at Hauteville? Is your 
mistress well ?” 

“* There is nothing wrong at Hauteville. Lady 
Lestrange, who is no mistress of mine, is well, I 
believe. I am not come to this wicked place to 
talk of her !” 

The suppressed passion in her face and voice, 
the bitterness, the rage striving with fatigue, were 
wonderful and painful to see. 

** At least sit down and rest, Mrs. Grimshaw,” 
I said. ‘*You and I have never been friends, 
and it may be that you have come here to-night 
with no friendly purpose toward me; but there 
is no reason why you should refuse the common- 
est act of civility from me. Pray sit down;” 
and again I pushed a chair toward her. ‘This 
time she sat down, her hand pressed to her side, 
her breath coming short in heavy gasps, and her 
set and rigid face growing paler. In the few 
moments during which she remained silent all 
the scenes of my sternly-ruled, cheerless years 
under this woman’s governance flashed across 
my memory. 

**T have not come to this wicked place to talk 
of her,” she repeated; ‘‘I have come to ask you 
a question. ‘That young woman, child of per- 
dition that she is, thinking of another man while 
her noble husband is hardly cold in his grave— 
ay, ay, you may start and stare, Robert Ains- 
leigh, but I know her, and the like of her, and 
you, and the like of you, though I have lived a 
dull and quiet life, with only a driveling old fool 
to keep in order all my best days—that young 
woman, moved, as I believe, by the devil, who is 
her parent, and the parent of you all, told me 
something, in a fit of her ungodly rage, because I 
restrained her from troubling Anthony Grim- 
shaw’s deathbed, which I do not believe, and will 
not believe, unless you tell it to me, and confirm 
it with an oath! Soldiers take oaths, they say ; 
and so I suppose they believe in their sacredness ; 
so I will trust your oath.” 

The vehemence of her speech had hitherto 
given me no chance of arresting its flow; but I 
resolutely stopped her here, and replied in a 
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‘You must take another tone, Mrs. Grimshaw, 
if you wish me to answer any question of yours, 
and even then I shall entirely consult my own 
iliseretion. It is inconceivable to me that you 
can have any question to put me concerning your 
own affairs, and equally so that you can have any 
pretense of a right to interrogate me about mine. 
But let me-assure you at once that you will only 
waste time by talking as you are doing now. I 
should deeply regret being rude or unkind to 
you; but you must remember, Mrs. Grimshaw, 
that, as I said just now, we never were friends, 
and you come to me of favor, not of right. Any 
question of my taking any kind of oath for your 
satisfaction, on any subject, is simply ridiculous 
—contemptibly ridiculous. Put your question 
tome. I will reply to it or not, as I think prop- 
er.” 
“Is it true that Roderick Ainsleigh is still 
alive?” She spoke through her set teeth, and 
squeezed her hard, horny hands together almost 
convulsively. 

“‘It is quite true. I found my father in Ben- 
gal, and learned all the truth from him. It was 
to him I alluded when I told you I had seen one 
who was witness to my mothers wedding. Know- 
ing, as I now know, the motive of your ill-will 
to him and to her, I know that you never in your 
heart believed the slander you repeated against 
her ; that you knew she was my father’s wife, and 
I no bastard when you called me so!” 

I could not restrain the bitterness of this ad- 
dress, but Mrs. Grimshaw appeared quite indif- 
ferent to it. ‘The hard look with which she had 
regarded me wandered from my face, and a 
musing expression replaced it, 

‘* Roderick Ainsleigh living,” she murmured ; 
‘*really living! I thought it had been a crafty 
device inspired by the father of lies, to enable his 
pupil to take me off my guard. But it is true— 
it is true!” 

She roused herself with a shake of her head 
and her skirts, which I remembered in old days 
as foreboding hard times to luckless old Anthony 
and my feeble self, and said, in a collected, pur- 
pose-like voice : 

‘*T wanted to know this—only this; and I 
have made up my mind now. Roderick Ains- 
leigh being alive, and Sir Everard Lestrange 
dead, nothing that I can do can keep him from 
the possession of Hauteville. What I strove and 
labored and restrained myself for, what I endured 
the persecutions of the ungodly for, and the in- 
solence of such as are fat of heart for, is all over 
now. ‘The widow, who mourns her husband aft- 
er so Christian a fashion, is ready to throw her 
wealth into your lap. You should never have 
had a shilling of the fortune, or an acre of the 
land, Robert Ainsleigh, if I could have kept them 
from you, for I always hated you.” 

**In the name of Heaven, why?” 

** Because you were your father’s son, and had 
your mother’s eyes. It was she whom I hated, 
not the weak man who did not know his own 
mind, but had it made up for him at the parson- 
age, forsooth, where the wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing set, for their punishment, over the Lord’s 
people, taught him that faith to a waiting-woman 
need not be kept, and how a parson’s daughter 
was a fitting match for a disappointed heir. A 
parson’s daughter, truly! I remember when 
their wives were mostly waiting-women, who had 
more of their master’s favor than their ladies’ 
wages; and I doubt whether Roderick Ainsleigh’s 
wife had any better blood in her veins than mine. 
But I hated her; and though, mayhap—unless 
your father boasted of me, as was the fashion of 
the gallants then—she never knew of my exist- 
ence, I doubt not she felt it, in poverty and de- 
sertion; and she deserved to feel it. ‘The Lord 
metes out His temporal judgments to such as she. 
If you want to hear any more, Robert Ainsleigh, 
spare me your fine speeches. I don’t care for 
your reverence for Mary Lester's memory—I 
don’t care for your anger ; I care for nothing now 
but to do this thing: and then neither you nor 
any of the hateful race whose prosperity I have 
been condemned to witness shall ever see or hear 
of me more. I firmly believed that Roderick 
Ainsleigh was dead —disinherited; and that 
want and obscurity must be the portion of Mary 
Lester and her child. And when my lady sent 
you to Hauteville, and ordered me to treat you 
as she did, I resolved that my revenge should be 
carried out. And it was. As your father left 
Hauteville, with a slur upon his name and a beg- 
gar, so you left Hauteville; and all the good for- 
tune that may be coming to you in the worldly 
future, for which you and those like you barter 
eternal salvation, can not blot out the years in 
which you suffered by my contrivance, and for 
my wrongs. You may marry your first love, but 
she has been another man’s wife; you may have 
all that was your father’s birthright, but there is 
a taint upon you; and you have been the com- 
panion of the scum of the earth, the lowest of 
the low, worse than any ‘servant,’ who must, 
forsooth, be made to know her place, as Lady 
Lestrange has taken it upon herself to teach me 
mine.” 

I began to doubt the woman’s sanity. I began 
to believe that the venomous hatred—the wicked, 
concentrated spite of years—had undermined her 
intellect, had eaten into her nature like a disease, 
and that the sudden failure of her evil wishes, 
brought about by Sir Everard’s death, had over- 
thrown her reason. No otherwise could I ex- 
plain Martha Grimshaw’s seeking me to pour out 
all this venom in a manner so opposed to her 
customary stern reticence. She saw the suspi- 
cion on my face, and went on, with a sneer of 
indescribable malice : 

** You think I am mad, Robert Ainsleigh, and 
that you are about to owe the information you 
have striven to obtain to my ravings. But you 
are mistaken; I am not nto § I am sane enough 
to know when I am defeated, and to what extent. 
The day the news of Sir Everard’s death reached 
Hauteville I knew I was beaten; and the day 








knew to what extent. And she thought she 
knew that too; but she did not—no, she did 
not!” 

*T can not even guess at your meaning, Mrs, 
Grimshaw,” I said, impatiently; ‘‘and I am 
really weary of this tirade and of your presence, 
Any disagreement you may have had with Lady 
Lestrange does not concern me, and I have no 
doubt you were in the wrong. She would toler- 
ate much for the sake of Lady Barbara’s faithful 
old friend, your husband.” 

‘¢T have no such claim to her ladyship’s toler- 
ation,” she replied; ‘‘my husband is dead, and 
gone to be judged for his subservience to the 
wicked will of Lady Barbara and others of the 
accursed family of Ainsleigh.” 

‘* My old friend—my dear old friend—dead ?” 

“* Ay, dead. And dead without being cajoled 
by you, or Lady Lestrange, or any body—dead, 
leaving the secret to my discretion, to keep it or 
to break it as I choose; and I choose to break 
it, because I shall upset some of my lady’s fine 
fancies.” 

‘* What secret are you talking about?” 

‘*The secret you came to Hauteville to find 
out; the secret you tried to worm out of the de- 
caying brain of the feeble old fool who helped 
you to brave me in time past—the faithful serv- 
ant whom Lady Barbara trusted with her last 
wishes and plans. She would have done better 
to trust me,” 

She paused to draw a deep breath; but I did 
not speak. I can not describe the effect it had 
on me to see the supreme empire of evil in this 
self-deluding woman’s soul—to see her discard- 
ing one bad purpose, so long persisted in, only 
under the pressure of a new form and object of 
vindictiveness. Dora must indeed have trodden 
heavily upon that slumbering snake, Martha 
Grimshaw’s pride ! 

‘* When my lady came down to Hauteville for 
the last time—only a short time it was before she 
was so awfuliy and suddenly called, unprepared, 
to her account—she treated me with distant cold- 
ness and suspicion, I suppose because I honored 
my master, and held his interests my chief care.” 

“‘ You allude to Sir Marcus?” 

“Yes. I had heard the story of your doings 
and your disappearance; and Anthony’s mind 
was full of it all, so that even before the burglary 
I thought he was going crazy. Nothing would 
persuade him but that you were kidnapped; and 
he would have it, too, that your father was not 
dead. I never had the patience to endure his 
maunderings; and when my lady came down it 
vexed me to see how she listened to him, and how 
she seemed impressed by his foolish talk. I had 
reason to know how haughty and disdainfal my 
lady could be, but never had she treated me be- 
fore as she treated me then. I had had my re- 
venge in my time for some of her former treat- 
ment, and I very soon saw my way to haying 
my revenge for this. My lady took Anthony into 
quiet places in the house, and especially into her 
own closet, to have private conferences with him, 
in which I was to have no share, and which I 
guessed to be weighty by her troubled look and 
manner. But my lady did not take into account 
that Anthony’s deafness made it impossible to 
speak to him in a whisper, and that I was better 
acquainted with the house than she was. She 
never talked to him any where but I was near 
and heard all she said.” 

“There is nothing in the doctrines of your 
faith to keep you from prying and listening, 
then ?” 

‘** Meddle with things you understand, Rob- 
ert Ainsleigh, not with my faith, which is be- 
yond your comprehension. My husband had no 
right to exclude me from his confidence, nor I 
to permit a conspiracy against my master.” 

Was this sheer audacity, or was it self-decep- 
tion? I have never been able to make up my 
mind, 

“* My lady’s business at Hauteville was to con- 
fide to Anthony’s keeping a will which she had 
contrived to make with infinite trouble, being 
closely watched by Sir Marcus and certain agents 
of his. The watch had been somewhat relaxed 
since Miss Hemsley’s marriage; but she had had 
infinite difficulty notwithstanding, and had been 
forced to such a condescension as availing her- 
self of the house of her mantua-maker for the 
drawing of the will, which I soon ascertained 
she had come to hide in her own. She told 
Anthony about your letter; it had reached her 
a week too late; and he, struck by the resem- 
blance between the truth of your history and 
what he had always believed it to be, told her 
of his conviction, that at least there was no 
certainty of your father’s death. My lady was 
foolishly agitated by the notion—most unreason- 
ably agitated, for her time of life—and declared 
she was the most wretched, the most unfortunate 
of women. ‘Then Anthony, to whom she read 
the paper she was giving into his charge, pro- 

to her that she should add a codicil, stat- 
ing that she desired that you, Robert Ainsleigh, 
to whom she had left the entire of the Haute- 
ville estates—for the name of Sir Marcus was 
not once mentioned—should apply yourself to 
discover whether your father was really alive or 
dead ; and if at the end of three years you did 
not discover any trace of him, you were to have 
absolute possession of the property; but if he 
proved to be living, it was to be his for his life, 
and to come to you on his death only. They 
talked over this—it seemed to me the wildest 
and most foolish of notions—until my lady took 
to it as strongly as Anthony himself; and the 
thing was done. It was not my business to pre- 
vent that; my time was to come later. They 
managed it; there was a chimney-stone loose in 
Lady Barbara’s closet, and a young man for 
whom Anthony had a fancy, because the lad 
cared more for book-learning than became his 





station, was sent for to put it right. I did not 





disturb them ; and her ladyship took a liking to 
see how the job was being done, and it was very 
well done. ‘The young man, Dick 9 
and Anthony signed the paper which her lady- 
ship had written out; and the next day Anthony 
and she locked away the will and the codicil in 
a Japan cabirc: which you knew well once on a 
time, and have not forgotten. ‘There was a de- 
bate about the safety of so small and portable an 
article; but my lady and her wise counselor 
agreed that the last place to be suspected would 
surely be a piece of furniture before every one’s 
eyes, in a room commonly used. It had a se- 
cret drawer; and there they put the will. Then 
my lady gave Anthony the key, and he promised 
her never to lose sight of that cabinet. 

***Watch it day and night, my faithful old 
friend,’ said her ladyship; ‘and if I die before 
my boy knows how he has been righted—before 
I can get him home to look after his own inter- 
ests, and to protect me—keep it until he comes 
—conceal it, and keep it until he comes. He 
will learn by my letter that he is to apply to you; 
and things will go on quietly until his arrival. 
You will never be suspected, in the case of my 
death, of holding any trust from me; and my 
boy will return to confound his enemies.’ They 
talked again about the possibility of Roderick 
Ainsleigh being still living ; and though my lady 
put it off, and seemed as if she had made the 
codicil to humor a fancy of Anthony’s, I saw 
very plainly that the hope had taken hold of her 
own mind, though she would not confess it.” 

The horror, the amazement, with which I list- 
ened to this narrative were extreme; but through 
them penetrated the liveliest curiosity and won- 
der to learn why Mrs. Grimshaw had at length 
resolved on telling a story which involved her in 
such disgrace. 

** My lady,” she continued, ‘‘ was haughty and 
disdainful to me to the last ; and the affectionate 
leave she took of Anthony was only another means 
of insulting me. But I cared little for her in- 
sults, and could have laughed at the pertinacity 
with which the old man set about guarding his 
trust—so fidgety and preoccupied was he that 
any one must have suspected something—before 
the sound of the carriage-wheels was out of the 
avenue. For in the rumble of Lady Barbara’s 
carriage went o.1e up to London with her whom 
I could trust; and he carried a letter to my mas- 
ter. Sir Marcus was a clever gentleman, I have 
been told, and learned to keep his face and his 
voice, his manners, his very thoughts, I dare say, 
in order, in foreign parts ; and I don’t think Lady 
Barbara had any idea, when she sat with him 
at the wedding-feast, that he knew all she had 
done. I need not tell you how my lady died, 
and how the burglars came and broke into the 
great house, and took away that identical Jap- 
anese cabinet. Poor Anthony! his watch did 
not last long, but it was faithfully kept; and his 
fidelity cost him his senses first, and then his 
life.” 

** Woman!” I exclaimed, “have you no re- 
morse—no conscience, of being involved in such 
a crime?” 

**T am involved in no crime. I was faithful 
to my duty to my master, when his wife designed 
to deprive him of her wealth, an< leave it to her 
lover and his son. My master recognized and 
rewarded my fidelity.” 

“*Ts the will destroyed? What has become 
of the cabinet ?” 

**How should I know? The burglars took it 
away. I know nothing of them or their motives. 
I know that the burglary was as opportune as my 
lady’s death. That’s all. Seek for further in- 
formation where you list, and find it if you can. 
I have come to tell you this, because I hate your 
pale-faced mistress more even than I hate you, 
and because I know the nature of the Ainsleighs 
—unjust, fickle, ungrateful, cruel; and if indeed 
you are no bastard, but Roderick Ainsleigh’s 
lawful son, you are unjust, fickle, ungrateful, 
and cruel. She had her fine romance, had she? 
Sir Everard’s modest and faithful widow of a few 
weeks! She would wed you, and dower you 
with all the wealth of the Lestranges—she would 
compensate you nobly for all you had suffered! 
But how about this project now? The money 
is yours, the land is yours; she and her husband 
were usurpers—robbers, defrauding you of your 
just rights. And if you are so femantic, so gen- 
erous, as to forgive and forget all this, then 
there’s your father—you know he is living; you 
have told her he is living—and the money and 
the land are not even yours, but his—will he feel 
inclined to dower Lady Lestrange with them? 
Will he feel disposed to pardon a robbery which 
has outlived two generations? Will he choose 
his heir to mate with Lady Barbara’s blood— 
Lady Barbara, who jilted, who ruined him? I 
think not, Robert Ainsleigh—I think not. The 
will is not found, indeed, but it existed; and you 
talked a little while ago of faith and conscience, 
did you not? How do you know your fine lady- 
love does not know all this as well as I do? and 
when she offers you herself and her fortune—and 
they’ve both been Sir Everard’s, remember—I 
defy you not to suspect that she is quite aware 
the only way she can keep this ill-gotten wealth 
is by generously offering to share it with you. 
Ay, stamp and swear—such are your manners ; 
but you are no Ainsleigh if you forget my words, 
or if the sting in them does not rankle in your 
heart some day.” 

She rose and put her hand upon the latch of 
the door, and I saw in her rigid face that she had 
said her say. By whatever tremendous and 
painful effort she had mastered her passion, it 
was mastered. 

**Stay, Mrs. Grimshaw,” I said; ‘‘you do 
not leave me like this. I pay no heed to your 
latter words—mere vile, wicked ravings of the 
base passion of revenge, which has enslaved you 
all your life, to betray you at last. But I may 
have to oblige you to prove this statement, and 
1 must know where to find you.” 


**That you shall never know, Robert Ains- 
leigh. I will prove nothing, and you can not 
ferce me. Find my lady’s will, and it proves it- 
self; but do not dare to molest me. ‘The town 
is not tired of the Lestranges; I warrant me it 
would prick up its ears to listen to a tale of how 
my lady’s lover threatened Sir Everard’s faithful 
servant.” 

The indescribably odious expression of her 
face, the demon-like sneer, the horrible “covert 
meaning in her voice, were too much for me. 

**Go, woman!” I said, throwing the door 
open. ‘‘In the name of the devil—for it is his 
faithful servant you are—go |” 

She passed before me with a triumphant grin, 
and the next moment she was gone. 

It was long after dawn before I finished the 
letter to Lady Lestrange, in which I detailed the 
extraordinary occurrences of the night, and re- 
quested her leave to visit her. I protest I had 
no intention that this epistle should enter into 
the category of love-letters, nor did I suspect 
that it could be so estimated. Nevertheless, Dora 
has since averred that it lacked none of the quali- 
os and included all the perfections, of the love- 
etter, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpDeEnt. } 

HE. Emperor's health is the engrossing sub- 

ject of the moment, and little attention is 
paid to the usual festivities of the season. Fam- 
ily gatherings, such as marriages, are almost the 
only occasions just now for the display of taste 
and luxury. One of the most important of these 
has been that of the Duke of Valentinois-Monaco 
and Lady Mary Hamilton. The young couple are 
both remarkable for their beauty, elegance, and 
high position. The bride is a blonde, tall and 
somewhat stout, with a dazzling complexion, and 
magnificent neck and shoulders, She wears her 
fair hair very low behind, with a few short curls 
in front, escaping from the bandeaux. The 
dress worn by her at the ceremony of signing the 
contract merits description. It was of pink faille, 
with a demi-train and muslin flounce, set on over 
another silk flounce, and edged with magnificent 
Valenciennes. The muslin tunic formed a ta- 
blier in front, and was edged and striped with 
Valenciennes. In the back the dress formed a 
large panier puff, over which fell two broad mus- 
lin ends striped with Valenciennes. At the right, 
where the sash ends separated from the muslin 
tablier, the sides of the skirt were trimmed with 
narrow fringed bows of gros grain. ; 

It is evident that velvet trimmings will be 
much worn this winter from the preparations that 
are being made by all the celebrated modistes. It 
is arranged around both long and short skirts in 
roues, or wheels, which are usually cut in fammes 
at the side of the belt—that is, in serpentine teeth 
pointing upward, On dresses of white poult de 
soie these wheels of black or dark purple produce 
a striking effect. Sometimes velvet serpents ex- 
tend upward to the waist along each breadth of 
the skirt. All this can only be done on plain 
material. Louis XIV. costumes will figure large- 
ly as soon as assemblies begin. 

Winter bonnets are beginning to be seen. 
They are for the most part toque-shaped for 
young girls; of felt, with large plumes on each 
side falling behind, and a cocarde knot in the 
middle of the front. They are very. stylish 
trimmed with plain velvet like the felt, with a 
full bow confined by a rather large mother-of- 
pearl or jet buckle. The most fashionable veil 
is a scarf of Donna Maria gauze, one end of 
which is wound round the neck. 

Princess Clotilde wore a veil of this kind on 
her return from the sea-side. Her gray toque 
was trimmed with a tuft of maroon feathers and 
@ maroon bow. She wore a short black faille 
dress with several narrow flounces, with a man- 
telet with hood edged with plissés very close to- 
gether. She was accompanied by her three chil- 
dren. The infantine beauty of the little Princess 
Letitia excited uuch attention. She was dress- 
ed in white piqué, with a scarf of blue gros grain 
tied in baby fashion. 

The Duchess of Persigny is still at the sea- 
side. Her beautiful toilettes have been the sub- 
ject of much comment. One talked about late- 
ly was of black faille, with narrow black silk 
gauze flounces, and Turkish vest embroidered 
with jet and gold galloon, producing a charming 
effect. 

The Empress was forced by the Emperor's 
health to abandon her Eastern journey; and it 
is hardly probable that she will be present at the 
opening of the Suez Canal. She will only go to 
Constantinople, where great preparations have 
been made for her reception. ‘he magnificent 
dress prepared for the first-mentioned occasion 
is -« great danger, therefore, of not being worn. 
‘The Emperor is strongly opposed to the journey, 
both on account of the immense expenditure it 
will involve—three millions of francs, it is said— 
and the situation of France with respect to the 
Pope. He does not positively forbid the Em- 
press to go to Rome, but he does not wish her to 
risk pledging the name of France to any stronger 
Catholic obligations than is necessary just at this 
juncture. It is even said that he exaggerates 
his illness a little in order to prevent her depart- 
ure. All this is still very mysterious, and those 
most in his confidence do not know exactly on 
what to rely. 

The Court will not go to Biarritz this year. 
A fortnight at Fontainebleau is talked of, if the 
Emperor perfectly regains his health. Our illus- 
trious orator, Emile Ollivier, whose wife, Blan- 
dine, the daughter of the celebrated Liszt, died 
some time since, has just married a beautiful and 
wealthy young girl, Mademoiselle Gravier, of 
Marseilles. He has a son by his first marriage, 





| who promises, it is said, to walk in his father’s 
i footsteps. 
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Waxine Dress witn Tonic. 


Walking Dress with Tunic. 











trimmed round the bottom 
with a bias flounce nine 
inches wide and two pleat- 
ed strips four inches wide. 
These strips are arranged 
in reversed pleats half an 
inch in width. . Above the 
second strip set a heading 
of a pleated double strip 
of empress cloth. The 
bottom of the skirt and 
the pleated strips are trim- 
med besides with black 
velvet ribbon half an inch 
in width, The rounded 
tunic is twenty inches long 
in the middle of the front, 
and is pleated up to five 
inches in length at the 
ends in the back. The 
bottom of the tunic is 
trimmed with a flounce 
four inches wide in the 
middle and sloping to two 
inches at the ends, and 
edged with velvet. - Above 
this is a pleated strip two 
inches in width with a 
heading an inch in width. 
The pleats of this strip are 
arranged like those on the 
skirt, but are only a third 
of an inch wide. It is also 
trimmed with velvet rib- 
bon. The back of the tu- 
nic is fastened with hooks 
and eyes. The top is set 
on a belt two inches and 
a half wide, and trimmed 
with two rows of velvet 
ribbon, the ends of which 
lap four inches over each 
other. Two sash ends, 
each twenty-six inches 
long and six inches wide, 
rounded on one side and 
edged with a pleated ruf- 
fle an inch and a quarter 
wide and velvet ribbon, 
and pleated up to four 
inches in width on the up- 
per ends, are fastened on 
the upper edge of the belt 
in such a manner as to fall 
over and conceal it when 
fastened. The trimming 
of the waist is square in 
front, and consists of a 
pleated strip three inches 
wide, with an upright head- 
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ing three-quarters of an inch wide, dnd velvet ribbon. 
strip on the sleeves two inches and a half wide, and a heading 
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A pleated 


Tuis walking dress, of changeable black and violet empress an inch wide, turned toward the hand, completes the trimming, 


cloth, consists of a skirt, tunic, and blouse waist. The skirt is 


Watkine Dress.—Fronr. 
a» For pattern and descripticn see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-5. 











as shown by the illustration. 


Heart-Shaped High 
Corsage for Girl from 
14 to 16 Years old. 
See illustration on page 681. 

Tuis dress with high 
corsage heart-shaped in 
front is of gray satin-faced 
serge, and is trimmed, in 
the manner shown by the 
illustration, with a strip of 
blue silk three inches wide, 
raveled out three-quarters 
of an inch on one side, and 
laid on the other side in 
pleats half an inch wide, 
turned in one direction, 
and arranged so as to form 
aheading. The pleats are 
sewed down again along 
the under edge from the 
under side, and are turned 
in opposite directions in 
the middle of the back of 
the waist. The cuffs are 
made in the same manner, 
but of a wider strip of silk. 
For the waist cut of the 
outside material and white 
muslin lining from Figs. 
11 and 12, Supplement, 
each two pieces, allowing 
an inch and a quarter ex- 
tra material on the straight 
front edge of Fig. 11; 
from Fig. 13 cut the back, 
and from Fig. 14 the 
sleeves, paying attention 
to the contours of the un- 
der part. Baste the out- 
side on the lining, hem 
the right front an inch in 
width, and work the but- 
ton-holes. Run the edges 
of the left front together, 
and furnish it with but- 
tons. Take up the darts 
from : to X on X, and 
from * to @ on @, and 
join the waist according 
to the corresponding fig- 
ures on the pattern. Run 
short flexible whalebones 
in the darts and side seams, 
and cord the neck and bot- 
tom of the waist. Sew up 
the sleeves from 37 to 38, 
and from 39 to 40, face the 
wrists, and set the sleeves 
into the arm-holes with 40 
on 40 of the front of the 
waist. Arrange the trim- 
ming on the waist in the 
manner shown by the il- 
lustration. 
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Gray Satry-Facep Serce House Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15-20. 


Blouse Waists, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on page 681. 

TueEsre muslin blouse waists are trimmed with embroidered 
and lace insertions, wide and narrow lace, and colored satin rib- 


Warkine Dress.—Back. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 
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bon. The pattern for the Blouse Waist with Linen Trimming, Harper's 


Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 41, will serve for them. 

Fig. 1.—This nansook blouse waist is pleated in box-pleats an inch and a 
quarter wide. The front is rounded, and edged with a blue satin ribbon 
ruche. Blue satin pipings are arranged on the fronts in the manner shown 
by the illustration ; the upper end of each piping is trimmed with a blue satin 
button. The front is finished with a chemisette of lace insertion and lace, 
which reaches to the neck, where the blouse is trimmed with two rows of 
gathered lace lying in opposite directions: On the back arrange bretelles, 
which are edged with gathered lace and a satin piping; at the waist the bre- 
telles are joined with two pleated nansook ends, which are also edged with 
lace and a satin piping (see illustration). ‘The sleeves are of plain nansook, 
finished at the wrist with a cuff of lace and lace insertion headed with a ruche 
and bow of blue satin. 





Fig. 1.—Mustrsx Biouse Waist ROUNDED IN Front. 


Fig. 2.—This cambrie blouse waist is trimmed with embroidered muslin 
insertion an inch in width, lace insertion a third and two-thirds of, an inch 
in width, edging half an inch in width, and satin ribbon half an inch in 
width. The bretelles are simulated, and consist each of two pieces of em- 
broidered insertion joined with the narrower lace insertion, which are set on 
the blouse and edged on each side with gathered lace and a ruche of satin 
ribbon. ‘Trim the fronts and back between the bretelles with the wider lace 
insertion, which is set on crosswise; cut away the muslin underneath, and 
arrange gathered lace on both sides, after which set on ruches between the 
different rows of the insertion. Finish the neck with gathered lace and a 
ruche. At the back of the waist arrange a peplum of muslin and insertion, 
which forms a continuation of the bretelles, and is edged, in the manner shown 
by the illustration, with lace and a ruche. This is completed with a bow 


Fig. 3.—Mustin Birouse Waist TRIMMED WITH Banps. 


Heart-Suarep High CorsaGe For Girt FROM 14 
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and may be arranged in the manner shown by the illustration. Arrange a bow 
of green gros grain ribbon at the throat. 

‘ig. 4.—This blouse waist is made «f nansook and lace insertion an inch in 
width ; the nansook is cut away under the insertion, which is arranged so as to 
imitate a square fichu, and is edg+d on both sides with a piping of pink satin a 
quarter of an inch wide, and on one side with gathered lace an inch and a half 
wide. ‘The neck is cut square in front, and finished with a satin piping and gather- 
ed lace. Single embroidered stars are sewed on the blouse (see illustration). Ar- 
range the trimming of the sleeves in the manner shown by the illustration... Last- 
ly, trim the blouse with bows of pink satin ribbon an inch and a quarter in width. 


Muslin Fichu. 
Tuts muslin fichu is trimmed with rose-colored satin ribbon. The fronts are 
arranged in pleats two-fifths of an inch wide and four-fifths of an inch apart, 
which are trimmed on one side with Valenciennes lace two-fifths of an inch 


















To 16 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 11-14. 



















Fig. 2.—Mustin Biovuse WaIst WITH SIMULATED BRETELLES. 


wide, and on the other side with embroidery of the same width sewed 
on the muslin in application. The back of the fichu is of plain mus- 
lin hemmed three-quarters of an inch wide on the sides and shoulders, 
edged with lace, and pleated in at the waist, where 
it is finished with a bow of muslin and lace in imi- 
tation of a peplum, the wide-pointed ends of which 
are trimmed in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion with embroidery and lace. The front is fas- 
tened with buttons and button-hole stitch loops, ar- 
ranged under the hems, and is trimmed with three 
bows of rose-colored satin ribbon. Arrange a bow 
with long ends at the back of the neck, and one 
with short ends on the muslin bow. The pattern for 
the Muslin and Valenciennes Fichu, Harper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. II., No. 34, will serve for this fichu, but 
the fronts must only reach to the waist. : 





with Pink Satin Rrsson Triwmrnc. 


of lilac satin ribbon an inch 
and a half in width, and a 
ruche. The trimming of the 
sleeves corresponds to that 
of the blouse, and may be 
arranged from the illustra- 
tion. Belt of lilac satin 
ribbon, 

Fig. 3.—This blouse is 
of lawn, and is trimmed in 
front with pointed lappets, 
alternately of embroidered 
insertion an inch and a quar- 
ter in width and muslin 
puffs. These lappets are 
edged with embroidered in- 
sertion a fifth of an inch 
wide; an embroidered fig- 
ure is sewed in application 
on the point of each muslin 
puff. The material of the 
blouse is cut away under the 
pieces. Finish the edge of 
the right front with a muslin 
puff edged on both sides 
with gathered lace. ‘Trim 
the neck with gathered lace 
and a narrower muslin puff. 
The trimming of the sleeves 


corresponds to the fronts, Fig. 4.—Mustix Biouse WaAlst WITH SIMULATED FIcuv, 
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SHE THAT WAS PATIENCE 
HITCHINS. 


T was a stifling morning in dog-days. Nature 
seemed just y to faint, and so did Mrs. 
Mosely, when from her chamber window she 
spied “Patience Hitchins sighing on the door- 
stone. It was bad enough that oppressive day 
to discover mould in the cake-chest and a blight 
on the cherry-trees; but to see the mould and 
blight, embodied in Miss Patience, crossing one's 
threshold, was a great deal worse; and Mrs. 
Mosely was heard by her kitten to say that she 
**should give up.” 

On vey ei, however, she did no such 
thing; but possessing herself of the camphor- 
bottle and a touching look of resignation, de- 
scended to find her guest seated on the lower 
stair, wearily fanning herself with her pocket- 
handkerchief, which it was Miss Hitchins’s hab- 
it to hoist as a signal of distress when suffering 
from an “attack.” She laid it now across her 
chest, and mutely folded her hands above it while 
waiting for her breath to overtake her. Sitting 
bolt upright against the balusters, with her veil 
over her face, she looked, in her striped gown, 
not unlike the dignified flower known as “‘ Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,” if a mature maiden of forty might 
be likened to any of the floral creation. 

It may be, with her closed eyes, she seemed to 
Daniel Kilgore like the Sleeping Beauty of his 
dreams, for he gazed at her through the door- 
way, with mouth agape, for a full minute before 
he remembered to ask Mrs. Mosely where he 
should set out ‘‘that ere rhubarb.” _ 

‘*Oh, wherever you can find room,” she said, 
too intent on reviving Miss Patience to pay much 
heed to her hired man, who stood watching her 
as she removed her visitor’s bonnet and sprinkled 
her face with eamphor. 

‘She doesn’t seem to come to. Sha’n’t I lay 
her on the lunge ?” said he, compassionately, ad- 
vaneing toward Miss Patience with arms ex- 
tended. : 

** No! no!” cried Miss Hitchins, ‘‘ coming to” 
precipitately, and waving him back frantically 
with her black-mitted hands. ‘‘ It’s gone now! 
It's my heart!” 

Daniel looked as aghast as though she had 
made a tender confession, while Miss Patience, 
rocking back and forth in her own arms, pro- 
ceeded to pity herself audibly. 

‘*This is nothing to the turns I have some- 
times. There are hours upon hours when I am 
so distressed I don’t know whether I’m in this 
world or the next. But I’m better than I de- 
serve to be, and I feel to be thankful that I am 
as well as what I am.” 

‘* You don’t say so!” ejaculated Daniel, rather 
awkwardly. 

** Not thet it would matter much if I was to 
die, being a lone woman so,” sighed Miss Pa- 
tience. 

** Perhaps it would be as well to plant those 
roots before the sun gets hotter,” suggested Mrs. 
Mosely, opportunely; and Daniel retreated, his 
honest face aglow with sympathy. 

“She looks pindlin’, that’s a fact,” thought 
he, tenderly stroking a wilted rhubarb leaf; 
**seems to need chirking up. I wonder who 
she is, and why she isn’t somebody else!” For 
Daniel’s bachelor instincts assured him at the 
first that Miss Hitchins was a spinster. 

Had he lived long at Quigsby,"he would have 
known also that she was a homeless orphan, with 
a crushing legacy of hypochondria, spending her 
life in an eternal round of visiting. She settled 
down like a dreary fog in the various homes into 
which she came; yet every body spoke well of 
her, for her kind heart was brimful of sympathy 
for the rest of humanity as well as herself. 

She and Mrs. Mosely coming down the gravel- 
walk presently, found iel seated on the wheel- 
barrow musing. 

** I’m studying out a place for that rhubarb,” 
he explained, briskly, his eyes on Patience. 

Now it isn't to be supposed for a moment that 
Daniel was indulging in a figure of speech, in 
which ‘‘rhubarb” stood for ‘“* Miss Hitchins ;” 
but it is nevertheless certain that at the very 
moment of their approach he was thinking, “I 
wish I had a home to take that poor creetur 
to;” for, by her own statement, Patience was a 
**lone woman,” and Daniel’s heart always soft- 
ened toward such. 

In many respects that organ was like a winter 
** Baldwin ;” it was sound at the core, it was al- 
ways eglow, and repeated bruises only made it 
more mellow. Consequently Daniel ‘‘ dropped 
into” love, as readily as Silas Wegg dropped 
into poetry, and it had long been his earnest de- 
‘sire to ‘‘settle down,” as he expressed it, carry- 
ing out the poetic figure in which he spoke of 
himself, in his bachelor life, as a ‘‘ bird on the 
wing.” 


Bat, unfortunately, ladies were not fascinated 
by Daniel. ‘‘ He was well enough,” they said ; 
but they all wanted to let well enough alone; 
and besides, he really couldn’t afford to light the 
hymeneal torch now, with fuel so dear, and such 
a tax on matches! It is a melancholy fact that 
Daniel's very susceptibility had been the cause 
of his poverty. It must be confessed that his 
irascible old father had never believed in love— 
or, if he ever had, Daniel’s mother had shaken 
his faith—and he had no patience with his son’s 
incurable heart-burn. But his raillery, scolding, 
and downright anger were alike in vain. Dan- 
iel wrote love sonnets under his father’s very 
eyes, and drained his own purse in paying the 
traveling expenses of his marriage proposals, 
with a persistency which is beyond all praise, 
when we consider the disheartening refusals 
which never failed to come by return mail. 

This state of affairs could not last always. As 
Daniel grew softer, his father grew harder, till 
one fatal night, exasperated beyond measure at 
the then object of his son’s affection—a country 
milliner, who couldn't make bread—he willed his 








snug little farm to a widowed sister, vowing that 
not a cent of his property should be used for the 
support of ‘that doll with blows in her bunnet " 
It was a harsh and cruel act ; but the old man was 
rendered spiteful by a week of sleepless nights, 
in which Daniel had given vent to his tumultu- 
ous emotions in practicing “* Ossian’s Serenade,” 
and “The Lone, Starry Hours,” on a cracked 
flute. 

Soon after’ Daniel was disinherited the milliner 
discovered that she *‘had not known her own 
mind,” and, the month following, Mr. Kilgore 
the elder settled his last remaining obligation— 
the debt of nature—leeving his only son bruised 
in heart and bereft of 1ortune. For a few days 
Daniel's flute wailed forth the most doleful tunes, 
among which could be distinguished, ‘* I'll hang 
my harp on the willow-tree,” and, ‘* As on some 
lonely building's top;” but gradually it glided 
into livelier airs, till finally, taking up the ecstatic 
eulogy of ‘*Squire Jones’s Daughter,” it thus 
proclaimed its owner's restoration to his usual 
health and spirits. 

Then, hearing that work was plenty here, 
Daniel came to Quigsby, and thus Mrs. Mosely 
secured a gardener, and the village clocks a reg- 
ulator; for, being gifted with ingenuity, Daniel, 
on rainy days, picked up an occasional sixpence 
in putting broken jewelry in order, or in repair- 
ing old umbrellas. 

So it fell out that evening that he was seated 
on the porch-step at Miss Patience’s feet, mend- 
ing her large square breast-pin (which looked like 
an old-fashioned tombstone), while she solemnly 
knitted away at a black stocking. 

“You broke this kind of curious,” remarked 
Daniel, polishing the monumental slab on the 
cuff of his left sleeve. 

‘< J didn’t break it,” sighed Miss Patience, as 
if it were a regret to her. ‘* When I was stopping 
at the Widow Getchell’s her grandchild was pos- 
sessed to play with that pin, and when I was 
having one of my sinking spells he got it and 
pounded it with a flat-iron.” 

“Widow Getchell, at Shy Corner? Why, 
she’s my aunt, and she’s living on my father’s 
farm! Do you know her ?” 

** Just as well as I do Mrs. Mosely,” said Miss 
Patience. ‘I've just been making her a little 
visit. She hadn't fairly got settled after moving, 
so I took right hold and helped her, and I re- 
member I brought on that spell by looking over 
her wool and sorting her paper rags. She felt 
awfully about my pin, and brought along this 
yarn I'm knitting, and would make me take it.” 

**] want to know!” said Daniel, who always 
adopted either the interrogative or exclamatory 
style in conversation. 

“Yes, your aunt is an awful kind woman,” 
pursued Miss Patience, pausing at the seam- 
needle. ‘* I know when I felt a little better, and 
begun to wind the yarn on an old letter I got out 
of the rags, she took the ball, and would finish it 
for me, because I looked ‘ just gone,’ she said.” 

Daniel was so touched by his aunt’s kindness 
that he pressed the melancholy brooch into Miss 
Hitchins’s hand, begging her “‘ not to mention 
the trouble.” 

This was the first of many happy evenings 
spent by him on the old porch at Miss Patience’s 
feet. Never before were Mrs. Mosely’s tools in 
so fine a condition; for in the twilight of Miss 
Patience’s smile the jovial Daniel fitted rake- 
teeth and whittled hoe-handles with astonishing 
ardor; and as the dews grew heavy, and the 
bats were flitting, he would possess himself of 
the gradually-diminishing black ball, and slowly 
unwind it, while Miss Patience, guarded from 
the dampness by a heavy shawl, as slowly knit. 

For Daniel was in love again, and he knew it. 
He had often had the sensation before, and was 
used to it, and yet each time it thrilled him with 
fresh rapture. ‘There seemed to be an Artesian 
well of hope in his breast, which protected his 
spirit from drought; and in spite of his numer- 
ous rejections, he was firm in the faith that his 
gushing affection would yet find a return, And 
why not in Miss Patience? Was she not a “‘lone 
woman,” timid and feeble, needing masculine 
support? But, alas! this very reasoning made 
him pause; for how could he and Patience both 
live on what was just enough for him? It was 
all very well in eae, to speak of sharing one’s 
crust with another; but in the prose of every- 
day life Daniel knew that a whole slice of bread 
was not too much for his digestion. And then 
there were the medicines, the pills and powders, 
the camphor and ammonia, which were a part 
of Miss Patience’s daily diet, and surrounded 
her with an atmosphere peculiar to herself. 
Strong, cheery man that he was, her weakness 
and melancholy made her very attractive to him ; 
but how could he afford the luxury of a sick wife, 
or even of a well one, now that his father had 
cut him off without even the traditional shilling ? 

These thoughts possessed him one evening as 
he unwound Miss Patience’s yarn upon the porch, 
She was toeing off the second stocking as he 
reeled the last thread into her lap, and smoothed 
out the wrinkled paper on which it had been 
wound. 

** Jerusalem!” said he, after inspecting it a 
moment. Miss Patience impaled her finished 
stockings on the four needles, and rose with 
offended dignity. 

** Moses in the bulrushes! Beg pardon, Miss 
Hitchins, but as true as my name is Daniel 
Kilgore this is my father’s handwriting. Just 
listen : 

**<*T, Ebenezer Kilgore, of sound mind, do, 
on my death-bed, bequeath to my only son 
Daniel all the property whereof I may die pos- 
sessed, provided that said Daniel does not mar- 
ry Hester Ann Rogers. 

***Should he marry the bonnet-girl after- 
ward this will shall be null and void, otherwise 
it shall remain in full force.’ 

* And here are the witnesses, and there is the 
date, three months later than that of the other 





will. Jerusalem!” and, pausing for want of 
breath, Daniel turned toward Miss Hitchins, 
who stood trembling behind her needles like a 
thorn-bush agitated by the wind. 

“Of all things!” she gasped, sinking down 
upon the door-step. ‘* And that is what came 
out of those rags in the attic which Mrs. Getch- 
ell said hadn't been picked over since she moved 
into the house. Oh! I'm all of a flutter!” 

**Can’t I kind o’ steady you?” said Daniel, 
tenderly, crooking his elbow into an awkward 
resemblance to a photographer’s head-rester. 
But the prudish Patience moved away, and 
leaned her bewildered head against the senseless 
door-post. 

**You ought to have the best right to your 
own fathers property, I'm sure, and I’m glad 
you’ve got what belongs to you; but, dear, dear, 
what ‘ll Mrs. Getchell think? I’ve as good as 
taken the bread out of her mouth, and she was 
like an aunt to me!” 

‘*'That’s pleasant. Do let her be your aunt,” 
pleaded Daniel, smoothing Miss Patience’s sleek 
locks so clumsily that her back comb fell, and 
with it the neat little knob of hair it fastened. 

“Oh, my head! my head!” cried Miss Hitch- 
ins, starting up in frantic haste. ‘*I must go in. 
I’m going to have one of my spells!” 

** Don't yet,” urged Daniel, securing her hands 
in his—a measure suggested by prudence as well 
as sentiment, for the needles seemed fairly alive 
with excitement—‘‘I want to know one thing 
first. Are you at liberty, disposed, and will 
you—” 

‘*Oh, my heart! Oh, I’ve such a palpita- 
tion!” gasped Miss Patience. 

‘*Thank Fortune!” cried Daniel, ecstatically, 
disentombing her face, which she had buried in 
the black stockings. ‘‘ I was coming to that di- 
rectly! It’s just what I want you to have. I've 
suffered with it all my life!” 

Coming into the kitchen a few minutes later, 
“to set the bread to rise,” good Mrs. Mosely 
stood transfixed with astonishment at sight of 
Daniel stanching Miss Patience’s ready flow of 
tears with his red bandana; and when he fol- 
lowed this audacious act by boldly pillowing her 
camphorated head upon his shoulder, the be- 
wildered matron was again heard to say that she 
“should give up.” 

Hester Ann Rogers, ‘‘the bonnet girl” afore- 
said, said the same a week later, when she was 
commissioned to make Miss Patience’s bridal 
hat. Out of spite she gave it a very melancholy 
effect, but it suited the wearer all the better for 
that. 

On her wedding-day Miss Hitchins cast aside 
her brown striped dress for one of lighter hue, 
and in the fresh glory of a green veil the ‘* Jack- 
in-the-pulpit” was transformed into the ‘* mourn- 
ing bride.” Of course she had enough regard 
for appearances to weep during the ceremony ; 
but it was not in human nature to remain long 
tearful in the sunshine of Daniel’s presence; for 
if ever perfect satisfaction was seen in this world, 
it beamed from his face that day. ‘This satis- 
faction was greatly increased by the fact that 
Mrs. Getchell was present at the wedding, and 
greeted her new niece most warmly—even con- 
gratulating her on the discovery of the will, and 
declaring that she herself was too old to have 
the care of a farm. Mrs. Mosely made the cake 
—which, to the gratification of the bride, was a 
little heavy—but she protests that there is not 
the least truth in the report that she made the 
match, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A=. Tacna, Arequipa, Iquique, and other 
cities of South America, have again experi- 
enced severe shocks of earthquake; and the in- 
habitants are dreading a repetition of the terrible 
calamities of August, 1868. In some places all 
the residents have abandoned their houses, and 
have encamped in the open air. The German 
astronomer, Falb, predicted that in August of 
the present year there would be a series of vio- 
lent earthquakes in Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru, 
which would be followed by more tremendous 
convulsions early in October. The recent shocks 
occurred later than he prognosticated, but still 
many of the inhabitants of Peru are disposed to 
regard them as confirmatory of his theories, and 
look forward with great anxiety to what may 
happen in October. Several scientific men have 
done all in their power to check the panic caused 
by the predictions of Falb, by publishing refu- 
tations of his theories, but with little or no ef- 
fect. In Lima and Callao there had been, at last 
accounts, but two or three slight shocks, yet the 
people were nevertheless much ed, and 
many were preparing to leave these cities to- 
ward the end of September. 





A Horticultural School for Women is to be 
opened in the vicinity of Boston, as soon as the 
necessary funds are obtained. About twenty 
acres of land will be sufficient for the purposes 
five to be used for the cultivation of small fruits 
and vegetables, and of flowers; the remainder of 
the land to be devoted to mowing and pasturage. 
The number of pupils will be limited to twenty- 
five, and they must be able to work in the gar- 
den or house, as required; but they will receive 
regular instruction in the school-room and at 
lectures. A matron will instruct the pupils in 
various kinds of house- work. A competent 
farmer will see that farming operations are prop- 
erly carried on and laborers employed for all 
heavy work. 





The following description is of a unique mar- 
riage ceremony which tcvk place not long ago 
near Utica: ‘‘ As the parties to be married en- 
tered the parlor arm in arm the ses met 
them midway in the room, when the bridegroom, 
taking the right hand of the bride, said: ‘We 
have promised to honor and protect each other 
so long as we live. We intend now to be united 
and hereafter to live together as husband an 
wife; and we have invited you to be present 
this evening to sanction our union according to 
the requirements of custom and the laws.’ The 
clergyman, in reply, said: ‘By the authority I 





a as a cle an, and in the presence of 
ese witnesses, I hereby’ (laying on his ponte) 
‘recognize you as husband and wife in fulfillmen 
of your promises.’ Prayer followed, and the 
ceremony was ended.” 





There are no less than eighty paper-collar 
manufactories in the United States, in which a 
ar of at least three million of dollars is in- 
vested. 





We clip the following from th Philadel 
North ‘Pieviees: . . ore 


A little girl twelve years of age, living in the 
Nineteenth Ward, wes of d in the Sense bya 
dog on the afternoon of July 12. Hername was 
Georgiana M‘Cready. Three days ago she was 
se! by the premonitions of hydrophobia. The 
most pec or ogee of the profession of medicine 
were called to her rescue. By their sanction, 
with that of friends, relatives, and all to whom 
the life of the child was dear, her sufferings were 
stayed by the merciful interposition of poison. 





Another melancholy accident has occurred at 
Niagara Falls. A party of four ladies and one 
gentleman, all from Providence, were passing 
the curve opposite the precipice in front of the 
Clifton House, when the horses became unman- 
ageable. It being evident that they would go 
over the bank, the gentleman and the driver 
jumped from their seats and escaped with slight 
injuries. But the horses and carriage, together 
with the four ladies, went down the bank, a dis- 
tance of some fifty feet. One of the party was 
horribly mangled and instantly killed, and an- 
other so dangerously injured that she can not 
<= recover. he two others were badly 

ruised, but their wounds are not dangerous. 





About thirty years ago a pe adviser en- 
deavored to persuade the King of Prussia to 
urchase California. The King consulted Hum- 
ldt, who assured him that such a purchase 
would cause trouble. If Prussia had made that 
to would the Pacific Railroad have been 
it 





The Evening Mail informs its readers that one 
of the rarest private collections in Germany has 
been purchased for the Central Park Museum. 
This collection is that of Prince Maximilian, of 
Neuwied, whose explorations in Brazil were 
especially notable, and who there gathered a 
=— part of his collection, though his travels 

ok him into the most remote parts of boih 
hemispheres, and the specimens he collected 
represent the fauna, flora, and minerals of all 
lands. The collection includes over four thou- 
sand birds, six hundred mammals, and two thou- 
sand fishes and reptiles, The birds and mam- 
mals are all mounted, and wili be ready for ex- 
hibition soon after they arrive here. As this 
collection has been sought by several European 
museums, the agents of the “‘ American Museum 
of Natural History” may congratulate them- 
selves on having obtained it. 





The Tabernacle, the principal church build- 
ing of Salt Lake City, is 282 fect long and 132 
wide, with a total height of 90 feet. The roof 
rests upon forty-four columns of red sandstone, 
9 feet deep and 3 feet thick, and 20 feet high. 
The spaces between are filled with windows 
containing 2500 panes. An organ for the Tab- 
ernacle is now being built at a cost of $100,000. 
It is 48 feet high, and contains 2000 pipes, tho 
lo t of which are 32 feet. The Tabernacle 
will seat ide pollen las and it is in contempla- 


tion to add a ery large eno to accommo- 
date 6000 more. rf - 





Three hundred and sixty applications were 
made for admission to Cornell University for 
the ensuing year. About three hundred and 
twenty were admitted. The total number of 
students for the present term will not be less 
than five hund and will probably not ex- 
ceed six hundred. Several new professors have 
been appointed, to meet the increased demand 
for instruction. : 





How many, either of the ‘‘ weaker” or stron- 
ger sex, could exercise, in like circumstances, 

e self-possession of a young girl in Davenport, 
Iowa? A lady went from home for a visit in 
the country, leaving her daughter, sixteon years 
of age, with two or three other smaller children, 
in the house. That night a burglar entered the 
house, and rumm about generally. The 
young lady heard him, but lay trembling and 
quiet. At last the scoundrel entered her bed- 
room. She pretended to be asleep—lying with 
her face to the wall. The burglar went up to 
the bedside, bent over her, piaced his hand un- 
der her cheek, deliberately turned her face up- 
ward, and took a long look at it by the aid of 
his dark lantern. The youn girl never moved 
a muscle, and the burglar let the face carefull 
back to its resting-place on the pillow, and le 
the room and the house. The young lady caught 
a glimpse of his face through her eyelids as he 
looked at her. He wore a mask, and that is all 
she can tell about his appearance. Nothing was 
missed from the house the next morning. 





When the Mormons first went to Utah there 
was no rain from April to November; but now 
summer showers are of frequent occurrence, It 
is so in Colorado and in California. Western re- 
fea peg are endee ——— seem to be 

as regards climate, and summer rains 
are rapidly increasing. It is said that Salt Lake 
is rising at the rate of a foot a year, and the whole 
basin, once evidently filled with water, seems 
slowly resuming its former condition. 





be detailed in the eons agen 
names in full? Printing the consonants and 


n”’ is easi- 
ly read, and plain Thompson looks better in 
Pp “Miss W-tk-ns,”” “Mrs, Dr. 8m-th,” 
‘“* Mrs. Gr-g-ry,”’ and ‘‘ Miss K-ll-gg”’ are in no- 
wise shielded from the public by omitting from 
their names the a, ¢, i, 0, or wu, as the case may 
be. Perhaps the fair wearers enjoy giving to the 
world an inventory of their silks, hg and jew- 
els. Or, query, is it their husbands, and brothers, 
and lovers who like it—or only the newspa- 
per reporters ? 
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MY PET BIRDS OF THE SEASONS. 


Wuen thick the snow lies on the ground, 
And in the wind the poplar shakes, 

When Winter from each bush and tree 
The last of autumn’s berries takes— 

My Robin, for his morning meal, 
Down to my window blithely flits ; 

He picks the crumbs, then sings his thanks, 
As near me in the hedge he sits. 


When in the Spring the smoking team 
Goes slowly o'er the red plowed land, 
And far, in golden showers, the seed 
Is seatter’d from the sower’s hand; 
Then, bounding up on quivering wings, 
That shake with joy, my Lark springs high, 
And, wandering far in sunny air, 
Sings loud between the earth and sky. 


When, hot no more, the Summer’s sun 
Is sinking slowly to his rest, 

And crimson bars are cross’d with shafts 
Of gold that rise above the west, 

I cross the fields, I cross the brook, 
And there, in the still evening air, 

My Mavis sings so sweet, I think 
’Tis half a song and half a prayer. 


When the first Autumn wind has blown— 

When the last reaper leaves the fields— 
When all the land is bare, but full 

Are all our barns with what it yields, 
A silence falls upon the groves, 

And, with its note so low and long, 
My Blackbird in the garden sings 

A farewell to the year of song. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,’ etc. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
WHAT DEBENHAM FOUND AT THE. POST-OFFICE. 
Love is an expensive luxury, as all lovers can 


testify. ‘The poorest clown must find a piece or 
two wherewith to buy ribbons for Mopsa when 
Autolyeus comes by with his pack; and so, in 
like manner, Temple Debenham, than whom 
few lovers could well be poorer, trudged into 
Monmouth that very afternoon, and bartered 
away a bright new sovereign for a ring to place 
on Miss Alleyne’s finger. It was a poor little 
ring enough—a mere wire of twisted gold, sur- 
mounted by a tiny heart set with one small tur- 

uoise, and containing a place for hair. But 

emple’s sovereigns were very few in number, 
and, slight as the gift was, he could afford no 
better. He gave the jeweler a bit of his hair 
to put in the little heart, and then, having Ar- 
chie with him for company, took a stroll round 
Monmouth while it was being done. 

Conscientious sight-seers both, they contrived 
within the next hour and a half to explore the 
quaint old town from end to end, seeing the 
market-place, the castle-valls within which Har- 
ry V. was born, the ancient gate upon the Mon- 
now Bridge, and the beautiful old Priory window 
in which, say the traditions of the place, Geoffrey 
the Chronicler loved to sit and write. 

By the time, however, that the sight-seeing 
was achieved and the ring ready, it was nearly 
five o'clock. The afternoon was hot, the way long, 
the road dusty, and Archie proposed that they 
should take a boat back to Cillingford. While 
he ran down to the Wye Bridge to chaffer with 
the boatmen, Debenham, strolling leisurely after 
him, caught sight of the post-office at the corner 
of a neighboring street. He hesitated—passed 
on—stopped—turned back. 

It seemed unlikely that there should be any 
letters waiting; and yet it was possible. For 
himself, he had heard from his mother quite reg- 
ularly since leaving home, and he had no other 
correspondent. He had also kept her informed 
of his address. Still, both he and Archie were 
to have been at Monmouth a week ago, and, Ar- 
chie being a man of business, it was just possi- 
ble— At all events he could not do wrong to 
inquire. 

So he went into the post-office, and asked if 
there were any letters for Mr. Archibald Blyth. 
The postmistress, a rather pretty young woman 





in ringlets and a scarlet Garibaldi, dipped into 
a row of pigeon-holes at the back of her desk, 
and pronounced that there were no letters for 
Mr. Archibald Blyth. 

** Nor for Mr. Temple Debenham ?” 

She fluttered about the pigeon-holes again, 
shook her ringlets triumphantly, and produced 
an envelope sealed with black wax. There was 
a letter—one letter—for Mr. Temple Debenham. 

He recognized the seal, shape, and general as- 
pect of the letter before even seeing the hand- 
writing. It was from his mother. 

He turned it over. He examined the post- 
mark. It bore date of mére than a week ago. 

Now it happened that he had received a letter 
from Mrs. Debenham that very morning, and one 
almost every morning since he had been at Cil- 
lingford ; but in none of these had she made al- 
lusion to this missive, lying, ‘‘ to be called for,” 
at the Monmouth post-office. Concluding, there- 
fore, that it had been dispatched before he had 
announced his intention of putting up at the 
‘* Silver Trout” till further notice, and also con- 
cluding that its contents must by this time be 
tolerably stale, he thrust the letter into his breast- 
pocket, and ran on to the Wye Bridge to see 
what Archie was after. He found that cheer- 
ful and indefatigable henchman sitting on the 
parapet, whistling a lively air, and contempla- 
ting the labors of a boatman who, having pilot- 
ed his boat to the foot of the stairs, was busily 
wiping down the seats, spreading his bit of car- 
pet, and making ready for the journey. 

“Behold our ‘trim-built wherry,’” he said, 
as Debenham came up, breathless from running. 
‘* Charon asked five bob. Thy Pylades offered 
him three. ‘The bargain is struck for three-and- 
six. Don’t look grave. Even to walk costs 
something, you know; and in this world no- 
thing can be done for nothing. See, I've bought 
some buns, a tin flute, and a number of the Fam- 
ily Herald—the buns for our fleshly sustenance ; 
the Family Herald for the improvement of our 
minds and manners; the tin flute that we may 
have ‘music on the waters,’ going along. You 
can serenade the fair Juliet on it to-night, if you 
like. So romantic; cost one penny. Hi, boat- 
man! are you ready?” 

The boatman touched his cap and sung out, 
** Ay, ay, Sir,” in true nautical fashion. So they 
went down, took their seats, pushed off, and in 
another moment were gliding along as fast as a 
capital pair of oars, aided by the force of the 
current, could carry them. 

Then Debenham bethought him of his letter. 
He had no sooner taken it from the envelope, 
however, than he was struck by something un- 
usual in the appearance of it. It was a very 
long letter, to begin with. It was written upon 
Bath post letter-paper. The writing, too, was 
smaller and closer than Mrs. Debenham’s ordi- 
nary hand, and covered rather more than three 
pages. Finally, the whole document, in its reg- 
ularity and clearness, looked like a careful tran- 
script rather than a news letter, thrown off, as 
Mrs. Debenham’s letters were habitually thrown 
off, currente calamo. 

Marveling somewhat at these things, and moved 
by a vague and sudden sense of apprehension, the 
young man began to read. At about the third 
or fourth line he paused, looked back to the date, 
and referred to the post-mark on the envelope. 
Then he began afresh from the beginning, and 
read about half the first page. And then, with 
a look not so much of trouble as of surprise and 
perplexity, he stopped again, darted an impa- 
tient glance at Archie, who was shrilling negro 
melodies on the tin flute with all his might, 
folded the letter up without attempting to read 
further, thrust it hastily into his pocket, and 
leaned back, earnestly thinking. 

**No bad news, I hope?” said Archie, stop- 
ping short in the midst of a flourish. 

Debenham shook his head. 

**No,” he said. ‘* No news at all—at least, 
nothing that can be called news.” 

Archie looked up inquiringly. 

** But don’t ask me any thing about it, dear 
old fellow,” continued Debenham, hastily. ‘*I 
really don’t know what the letter is about my- 
self yet—by-gone family matters, so far as I can 
see. ‘There, we won't talk of it, please.” 

And so the matter dropped. 

The Alleynes had just sat down to dinner 
when they got back to Cillingford; but later, 
when Temple and Archie had dispatched their 
own frugal meal and made such change of dress 
as their limited resources would permit, Mr. 
Alleyne came out to smoke his usual post-pran- 
dial cigar, and found them in the porch. Then 
followed the now habitual invitation to tea and 
a rubber; and then Mr. Alleyne and Archie 
strolled up and down outside, while Debenham 
talked to Juliet through the parlor-window. 

**You look,” he said, “like a portrait in a 
frame of honey-suckle; or, rather, like one of 
those pieces by two masters, where one painted 
the head and the other surrounded it with a 
garland of flowers.” 

“*T hope I am a good likeness,” laughed Miss 
Alleyne. 

“The best ever seen—of an angel,” said the 
lover, passionately. 

And then he brought out his little ring, tried 
it upon her finger, and besought her to wear it 
for his sake. 

“Think that it is my heart,” he said, show- 
ing her the little device, “and try not to break 
it.” 

**Your heart has a hinge to it!” 

‘** Yes—see, it opens.” 

** And this is your hair?” 

“This is my hair.” . 

‘*Nay, then, you can not be enshrined in 
your own heart, It must be in my heart, if you 
are-in it.” 

Mr. Alieyne’s back being turned for the mo- 
ment, Debenham seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses. 
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‘* That is the dearest thing you have ever said 
to me yet!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Am I really en- 
shrined in your heart? Is it my home, my shel- 
ter, my kingdom forever ?” 

** Be sober, please, or I will immediately un- 
say it,” retorted Miss Alleyne, drawing back from 
the window. 

**Could you be so cruel ?” 

‘* You have no idea how cruel I can be. Iam 
the perversest creature living.” 

‘* If I were only sure that you love me as much 
as I love you, you might torment me to your 
heart’s content!” 

‘*T think, my darling,” said Mr. Alleyne, 
coming back to the window, ‘‘you had better 
ring for tea.” 

So Miss Alleyne rang for tea, and the gentle- 
men went in, and all love-whispering was over 
for that evening. She wore his ring, however ; 
and she was his partner at cards; and her hand 
lingered in his at parting. 

**T shall go out again presently,” he murmur- 
ed. ‘* Bid me good-night from your window.” 

And she gave him a smile which was a prom- 
ise. 

He then went up to his room, as if for the 
night, and bolted himself in. He would not go 
out again at once, for two reasons—the first be- 
ing that he did not care to have Archie’s com- 
pany under Miss Alleyne’s window ; and the sec- 
ond, that he had all this time been waiting for a 
quiet opportunity to read his mother’s letter. So 
now he sat down on the side of his bed, took the 
candle in one hand and the letter in the other, 
and disposed himself to a careful perusal of its 
contents. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MRS. DEBENHAM’S LETTER. 


Tue letter, it has already been observed, was 
long and closely written. Seeing once more how 
long and how close it was, Debenham was again 
conscious of that same vague sense of apprehen- 
sion which he had felt on first opening it. He 
told himself, ltowever, that presentiments were 
all folly, and that his mother could not possibly 
have any thing to write to him which he should 
not rejoice to read; and so he began. 

This was what he read : 


“CumMBEELAND Terrace, CANONBURY, 
August 4, 1860. 

‘*My pear Son,—I intend this letter to be 
received by you when you reach Monmouth, and 
I therefore send it on to await you at the post- 
office, knowing that you will find it there sooner 
or later. 

** You will be surprised when I tell you that 
at Monmouth you are within a dozen miles of the 
spot where your beloved father lies buried. You 
know that he died in North Wales; but you do 
not know that he was a native of Benhampton, 
in Monmouthshire, and that he was laid, by his 
own wish, in the vaults of Benhampton Church, 
the burial-place of his family for many genera- 
tions. I never saw the place before that day, 
when, at the close of a long and mournful jour- 
ney, I there parted from all that yet remained to 
me of my precious friend and companion ; and I 
have never seen it since. You, however, ought 
to see it; and you ought to know more of your 
family history than I have yet had courage to tell 
you. It has ever been a painful subject to me; 
but that has not been my only reason for avoid- 
ing it. I have shrunk from it on your account, 
my own boy, even more than upon my own. 
Your life, up to this time at least, has been em- 
bittered by no regrets. You have been obscure, 
and industrious, and happy; and you have been 
honorably ambitious of success in the profession 
of your own choice. What unhappiness for me, 
if any thing I had to say to you should disturb 
that peace, and make you dissatisfied with your 
present condition ! 

** A chance determination, however; has taken 
you almost to the very spot where your family 
history may be said to begin and end; and it is 
now my plain duty to tell you in what way you 
are connected with that spot, and to give you the 
opportunity of seeing the birth-place and burial- 
place of your father and his people. 

‘* Your father wrote his name De Benham, as 
all the De Benhams wrote it before him. The 
first De Benham of whom any definite record re- 
mains is one Geoffrey William, to whom King 

Edward the First devised a grant of lands in 
Monmouthshire in the year 1273. ‘This Geof- 
frey William is supposed to have built the most 
ancient fragment of the present ruin. At all 
events, he founded the family and gave his name 
to the place. You will find a village called Ben- 
hampton, and a parish and parish church of the 
same name; and even, I believe, a small stream 
which the villagers call the Benham River. Six 
centuries of De Benhams lie buried in the vaults 
of Benhampton church. The walls are lined 
with their monuments—the aisle is paved with 
their brasses. Your father lies under the north 
window, to the left as you face the altar, a little 
below the chancel; a plain stone slab, engraved 
only with his name and the dates of his birth and 
death, is let into the wall close by. His wife was 
too poor to erect a better monument; his son 
must some day undertake the office. 

** My own boy, you will not let the sight of 
these things trouble your contentment. ‘The De 
Benhams, as a family, are no more. All that 
was once theirs has passed into the hands of 
strangers, and their very name is by this time al- 
most forgotten. You are the last of the stock, 
and all that remains to you of what was once a 
large inheritance are the vaults in which your an- 
cestors sleep. You will make up your mind to 
these facts, my son—you will not give way to 
useless regrets. You have always been poor, 
and you have always been happy; and this 





| that extended to the statement of facts. 
knowledge leaves you no poorer, and ought not | oftener he read certain passages the more this 


to leave you less happy. Instead of repining over 
what was lost before you were born, you should 
rejoice to know that you represent a noble and 
ancient family. Such knowledge is wealth in 
itself, and ought to inspire you with fresh cour- 
age to fight what you have so often called the 
battle of life; and, after all, their ancient name 
and unstained honor were the De Benhams’ best 
possessions, and these you still inherit. For my 
own part, I am prouder that my son should be 
heir to their virtues than to all the lands and 
privileges that have melted away. 

**These lands and privileges, however, had 
been melting for many geneiations before your 
father’s time. Much was confiscated, I believe, 
during the Commonwealth ; and much more was 
squandered by those De Benhams who lived un- 
der the four Georges. One after another, they 
mortgaged, sold, and mutilated their estates ; so 
that when your grandfather died, leaving your 
father an orphan of eleven years of age, only a 
remnant of the property remained. ‘This rem- 
nant being vested in the hands of a conscientious 
guardian, was carefully nursed for him during his 
minority. He went to Eton and Oxford, and was 
intended for the army. He had good abilities, 
without being particularly clever, and ie was 
good-natured to a fault. ° Like many very good- 
natured people, he was somewhat inclined to indo- 
lence and disinclined to study; and was as gener- 
ous, unsuspecting, and credulous asachild. Na- 
ture seems to design such men for victims. The 
needy and dishonest scent them, as it were, by 
instinct, and prey upon them without pity. It 
was your father’s heavy misfortune to fall in the 
way of one of these social vultures during his 
third year at the university, and the vultnre de- 
voured him. [I shall not attempt to do more 
than outline the story of his ruin. 

**The young man’s name, I think, was Wyn- 
yatt ; he was only eighteen years of age, and your 
father was turned twenty-one. But the younger 
was the elder in all worldly things. He came of 
a bad stock. His father, I have heard, was a 
disreputable, dissipated man, involved in twf 
transactions ; married to an Italian opera-singer 
of doubtful reputation; and discountenanced by 
his family. ‘The son at eighteen was blasé, vi- 
cious, and unscrupulous ; he obtained a fatal as- 
cendency over your father’s mitid; led him into 
wild and reckless courses; plunged him into 
debt ; induced him to put his name to all kinds 
of papers—in a word, ruined him! 

** And never was ruin more swift and thor- 
ough. ‘There was so little to lose, and it was so 
quickly gone! Your father was hurled in a few 
weeks from competency to beggary. He left 
college without having taken his degree, fled to 
the Continent, and left his guardian and credit- 
ors to deal with the estate as they pleased. In 
the mean while, the elder Wynyatt refused to pay 
one penny of the bills which his son had led your 
father to accept. Young Wynyatt was a minor, 
and irresponsible; your father was of age, and 
legally liable for the whole. Then the last acre 
of the De Benham lands was brought to the ham- 
mer, and your father’s fortunes were wrecked at 
once and forever. 

** A miserable pittance of something less than 
fifty pounds a year having been rescued for him 
by the strenuous efforts of guardians and lawyers, 
he continued to live abroad, and hid himself for 
more than a year in some obscure town on the 
borders of the Italian Tyrol. Interest was then 
made for him at Vienna, and he obtained a com- 
mission in the Austrian service. This he contin- 
ued to hold, as you know, till about a year before 
his death, when his health finally broke, and we 
came backtoEngland. Wehad then been married 
some nine years; and you, our only child, were 
just eight. The youngest daughter of a needy 
English chaplain in a foreign capital, I had been 
used to poverty all my life, as you have been, my 
son; and I could not understand why your fa, 
ther was not as happy and contented as myself. 
But his life was one long regret. He could not 
endure privation ; he could not reconcile himself 
to the loss of his position in society; he could 
not bear to see his wife and child poorly dressed 
and lodged, and living in obscurity. You re. 
member how sad your dear father used to be, 
Temple, and how he would sit for hours by the 
open window, silent and brooding, with his head 
resting on hishand. You remember the journey 
to England, and the summer we spent all that 
time when he was so ill among the mountains in 
North Wales. And I think you remember the 
mournful place where, when the last leaves fell, 
he died. 

‘* This is a long letter, my son, and yet it leaves 
much unsaid that I had meant to say. But I 
feel that no letter, however long, and no details, 
however circumstantial, would tell you as much 
of the past as you would learn at Benhampton 
in the course of a single morning. Write to me 
after you have been there. I think I know you 
well enough to be certain that, when once you 
have received this letter, you will not rest till you 
have made the journey. ss 

** Your loving mother, 
** ApeLaipe Mary De Bennam.” 


With some pauses and some turning back, the 
young man read this letter through from the be- 
ginning to the end; and then he sat for a long 
time on the side of his bed, still with the candle 
in one hand and the letter in the other, lost in 
meditation. And then he read it all through 
again. 

It was a long letter, a very long letter—simple, 
and earnest, and straightforward, as became tlie 
occasion, and written, as has been already ob- 
served, with almost documentary precision. De- 
benham felt, as he read it, that every word in it 
had been weighed. He also thought that he 
could trace in almost every sentence a studied 
repression of feeling, and even a tone of reserve, 
The 





impression gained upon him. It was a very 
vague impression. He could not by any means 
have put it into words; but he had an indefin- 
able instinct of something yet to come. 

For, after all, the letter told him very little 
that was new. He had always known that he 
had gentle blood in his veins, and that his 
father’s circumstances had once upon a time 
been less terribly straitened. ‘That the De Ben- 
hams should date back to so remote a period 
as six hundred years, and that the family name 
should be so divided as to carry the aristocratic 
Norman prefix, were facts pleasant enough in 
themselves, but not so very surprising when one 
came to look into them. And then, if designed 
only to tell him these things, and to enable him 
to pay a pious visit to his father’s grave, was not 
tne letter needlessly elaborate ? 


Pondering thus, he still fancied, and could not | 


help fancying, that there was something which his 
mother had left untold; something that was not 
mere omission of detail; something important, 
which it concerned him to know, but which she, 
for some reason which he could not conjecture, 
had hesitated to tell him. 

And what was the nature of this something 
left untold? He could not guess. Nay, he was 
almost afraid to guess, dreading some painful 
truth of which he would fain be left in ignorance. 
But he would learn it at Benhampton—that 
much was certain. Be it good news or evil news, 
he would learn it at Benhampton. 


And then he resolved that he would go there | 


to-morrow. 

His candle had all this time been burning low- 
er and lower, and the moon had slowly set be- 
hind the hills, and the sweet summer night was 
waning in the heavens. But he noticed neither 
the candle, nor the moon, nor the summer night, 
so absorbed was he in his thoughts and in his 
letter. Then, in the midst of the silence, the 
clock in the inn kitchen struck one. 

He sprang to his feet with an exclamation of 
dismay. It was not possible that it should be 
one o'clock already! He looked at his watch, 
and the watch confirmed the fact. He could 
not believe it. He could not believe that, hav- 
ing come up stairs at half past ten, two hours 
and a half had slipped away so quickly. And 
Miss Alleyne—Miss Alleyne, who was to have 
come to her window to bid him good-night when 
the rest were gone to bed. Good heavens! he 
had forgotten all about her. 

What should he say to her—what could he 
say to her in the morning? 


that he had forgotten all about her ? 





CHAPTER XIX. 
BENHAMPTON, 


*“*Hatco there! 
hampton ?” 

The rustic thus hailed halted with his hand on 
the gate, grounded his scythe, and looked reund. 
Seeing only a dusty and somewhat shabby-look- 
ing wayfarer in the road below, he shouldered 
his scythe again, and, boor-like, answered with 
a question. 

** Maybe you're bound for Farmer Bowstead's ?” 

** No.” 

**Then maybe you're going up to parson’s ?” 

“T'm going to Benhampton, if I can find the 
way,” retorted the stranger, impatiently. ‘‘ If 
you can't direct me, just say so.” 

The man with the scythe grinned, shifted his 
weight from the left foot to the right, and said; 

** Well, I’ve lived here, man and boy, nigh 
upon forty véars. I think I owt t’ know the 
way by this time. You're in Benhampton par- 
ish ever since you passed the pike.” 

**Then where is the village ?” 

** Down yonder, at the bottom o’ the hill.” 

** And the church ?” 


How was it possi- | 
ble that he should confess to the lady of his love | 


Is this the way to Ben- | 
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**Oh, the church is up agin Farmer Bow- 
stead’s.” 

**Which is my way, then, tg Farmer Bow- 
stead’s ?” 

Rusticus scratched his head and considered. 
He knew every inch of the parish; but he had 
no talent for description. 

**You go by the road,” he said, hesitatingly, 
‘‘as far as Mill Pond, and then up Goodman’s 
Lane and across t’ common. But the nighest 
way’s up here by the quarry.” 

**Then I'll come by the quarry.” 

And, swift in act as decision, the traveler 
sprang upon the bank and climbed the slope 

| in a moment. 

“If you're going that way, my man,” he 
| added, ‘‘T'll go with you. Are you one of 
| Farmer Bowstead’s laborers ?” 

Whereupon he of the scythe, moved thereto, 
| perhaps, by something of authority in the stran- 


deferentially : 
| ** Ay, Sir. 
| men.” 
And with this he trudged on, leading the way 
| by a scarcely perceptible foot-track that led up 
transversely across a steep hill-side, divided here 
and there by rough stone fences. At the top 
| of this hill there ran a long belt, or terrace, of 
fir plantation. Beyond that again, the ground 
seemed still to lead up to higher levels, and the 
road below wound down into the valley, which 
spread thence away into the far distance, fertile, 
and sunny, and golden with the coming harvest. 
To the left, some ten miles off or more, lay the 
Monmouth hills, marking the course of the Wye; 
of which, however, not a gleam was visible. 
Temple Debenham marked all this as he 
scaled the hill-side, looking out the while for 
any first sight of house-top or spire. He was 
himself surprised at the keen and eager interest 
| with which he scrutinized each foot of the way. 
Of every tree, every inclosure, every fence, he 
| said: **" * The landseape 


I be one of Farmer Bowstead’s 


This was once theirs.’ 

took a deeper significance, because it had been 
| so familiar to those who were gone before. The 
very clodhopper plodding by his side, inasmuch 
as he was a son of the soil, seemed not alto- 
| gether the same as other clodhoppers in Temple 
| Debenham’s eyes. 
| “Did you say you were born here—in this 
| very parish ?” he asked, presently. 
| The man nodded. 

“Ay,” he said. ‘‘I were born here, 

enough. And my father before me.” 

** You don’t remember the old family, I sup- 
| pose es 
| ‘The man looked at him vacantly, and shook 
| his head. 

** What old family ?” said he. 

**'The De Benhams—the old masters here, 
who once owned all these parts. You must 
have heard of them ?” 

He shook his head again. 

**No,” he said. ‘‘I never heard tell of any 
such name.” 

And then he began to whistle. 

The young man sighed, and a feeling of deso- 
lateness came upon him. His mother was right. 
| The family, as a family, was indeed extinct, and 
the place thereof knew it no more. He had not 
thought to find the very name forgotten. 

By this time they had mounted the hill-side 
and struck into the plantation. 

Presently Rusticus, who was now plodding 
ahead, the path being full narrow, gave his scythe 
a hitch, and, half looking back, said: 

** Maybe you mean the folks that belonged to, 
th’ old castle; but that was before my time.” 


sure 


| ly. 
” «*Benhampton Castle, to be sure — Farmer 
Bowstead’s place.” 
Benhampton Castle! His mother had told 
him nothing of this—not a word. He remem- 


ger’s manner, touched his cap and replied more 


** What old castle?” asked Debenham, quick> 
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bered, however, that her letter had said some 
thing about a ruin. Still he had not dreamed 
that this ruin was the ruin of so great a place as 
the name of Benhampton Castle would seem to 
promise. , 

‘What do you mean by speaking of it as 
Farmer Bowstead’s place ?” he said, after a brief 
silence. ‘‘Is the castle a ruin or a farm-house ?” 

** Both,” replied Rusticus, curtly. 

“Both ?” : 

** Ay—t’ master lives up in a corner like, and 
a’ leaves the rest to th’ owls.” 

The young man fell back a step or two, si- 
lenced and troubled. His eagerness was gone. 
Ife cared to ask no more questions. He had 
heard too much already. 

How high they must have held their heads, 
how rich in all worldly possessions they must 














have been, those De Benhams of the olden time! 
And now—nrow their very name was not only 
forgotten in the place, but their ancient home, 
the birth-place of the race, wes given over to 
Farmer Bowstead and the owls! Bitter reflec- 
tions these. Debenham began to think that 
his mother was not altogether wrong in her ap- 
prehensions. It might have been better for him 
never to have known these things—never to have 
set foot in the place. 

They now emerged from the plantation, and, 
still following the path, skirted the base of an- 
other slope, apparently no less steep than the 
last. Then, passing a huge stone quarry, hewn 
out of the hill-side like an ancient amphitheatre, 
and long since clothed with trees and brambles, 
they came to a stile; and beyond the stile to an 
open space where sheep were feeding. 

**Yonder’s the church,” said Rusticus, paus- 
ing with his foot on the stile. ‘‘ And yonder's 
the castle.” 

Debenham cleared the stile at a bound. 
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AT A MASQUERADE. 


‘*Dainty Mask with the Hesper eyes,” 
They leave the dancers now. 
‘** Love pursues when Beauty flies.” 
Blushes crimson her brow. 
‘* Sweet is the moonlight’s pearly tone,” 
‘The terrace-steps they gain. 
‘* If aught is sweet beheld alone.” 
The rose-dews fall like rain. 
‘*The odors of the night are rare ;” 
The garden lies below. 
‘Ah, how enhanced is that we share!” 
They linger as they go. 
‘So, in that mask you still confide ?” 
Her white hand guards her face 
‘* Yet fire and beauty what can hide?” 
He bows with supple grace. 
‘I love, despite that hideous screen ;” 
Who steals among the trees ? 
‘* The hid intensifies the seen.” 
Unseen, a listener sees. 
** Those charms have made night passing sweet :’ 
Words meant for one alone. 
‘*TIts moments vanish arrow-fleet.” 
Dulcet is every tone. 
** Never, enchantress, till this hour,” 
The watcher crouches near. 
** Has Love beheld me in his power.” 
Eyes flash the words to hear, 
‘**T swear it upon this white hand!” 
His lips have sealed the oath. 
‘* Ha! whence that sound? Dost understand ?” 
Confusion seizes both. 
‘* You spoke to me?” ‘‘No; not a word!” 
He turns, and startled cries: 
‘** Madame la Comtesse, by the Lord !” 
The Mask discreetly flies. 


| AT A MASQUERADE. 
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LAID UP IN ORDINARY. 
See Illustration on page 685. 

No longer may our footsteps roam 
By margin of the moonht foam 

Which floating shadows vary: . 
We've wooed and won—and now, mayhap 
Youngsters have come, to pet and slap ; 
We pass from poetry to pap— 

Laid up in ordinary. 
Whom here a matron you may see, 
The gayest of the gay was she, 

A creature wild and airy: 
But now she seems just twice as old, 
And well has learned the way to scold, 
And teaches you the use of gold— 

Laid up in ordinary. 


A thousand years ago it seems, 
That time of fancies, frolics, dreams, 
With Florence, Maud, or Mary: 
The timid darling’s vanished quite, 
The airy fairy tricksy sprite 
Returns no more, by day or night— 
Laid up in ordinary. 


The jolly time can come but once, 

And you must know, if not a dunce, 
That Fate of joy is chary: 

So face your work and pay your bills, 

And now and then forget your ills 

When cavendish your meerschaum fills— 
Laid up in ordinary. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Franx.—Make your alpaca dress with demi-train, 
shawl waist, and sabot sleeves. Trim with a puff of 
silk ruffitd on each side, and raveled to form fringe. 
The high neck with band is best for winter dresses. 
Waterfall curls are still worn. 

Farrurvt Reaper.—On silk skirts the pleated bands 
are five inches wide and merely turned in at the edges 
over foundation net. In woolen materials the edges 
are hemmed by machine or bound. The front of the 
basque skirt turned back on top and faced is the re- 
vers trimming we alluded to. 

Oswre@o.—Make your white alpaca short with a tu- 
nic skirt and Pompadour waist. Trim with pleated 
bands of white silk. 

Worker, Gexmantown.—See Bazar No. 6, Vol. II., 
for plain waist patterns. You can order it from this 
office. We have no pattern of drawers and shirt com- 
bined for grown people. A pattern of gentleman's 
drawers is in Bazar No. 37. 

Mars. C. A. K.—We send no patterns except those in 
the Supplement. Will send you the Bazar on receipt 
of subscription money.—Trim silk dresses with velvet 
bands and pleats of the same.—We do not give de- 
tailed information about fashions by mail. 

Darey.—Read Repellants in Bazar No. 41. Do up 
your short hair in a knot, and cover it with chate- 
laine braids made of your switch. If flowing hair is 
becoming to you, wear it so when in the house, not- 
withstanding you are married and twenty-six. We 
do not admire that style for the street. 

A. B. M.—We are glad to have been of assistance to 
you, and refer you now to New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 88 for directions for a black silk suit and trained 
dress. Bazar No. 40 will guide you about other suits. 
You will find alphabet patterns in Bazar Nos. 32, 38, 
and 40. 

Mornez.—You will find dress patterns for your girls 
of three and seven years, also for a suit for a boy of 
twelve, in Bazar No. 32. Suits for smaller boys are in 
No. 26; and Peasant Waist patterns for girls in No. 28. 

Ornecon Svussortsen.—Shorten your infant's long 
dresses, and let him wear white with colored merino 
sacques for best suits; merino and flannel for ordi- 
nary. 

Hanzxte E.—Read New York Fashions of the present 
Number. 

L. E. M.—For street suits for your girls of nine and 
eleven, make green French poplin Gabrielles with a 
second skirt. Trim with velvet ribbon of darker 
shade, two inches wide. Make sailor jackets of your 
white piqué cloth, with green velvet sailor collar and 
broad binding. Green buttons and loop of cord in 
front. White straw turbans trimmed with white and 
green feathers. Rich dark shades of red will predom- 
inate this winter. Kid buttoned boots without tips 
are most worn by little girls. 

Dora L. M.—Make your muslin suit with a short 
skirt and bunched-up tunic, with shawl-shaped cor- 
sage and Maria Theresa sleeves. Trim with embroid- 
ered ruffies headed by black velvet bands. Black vel- 
vet sash. 

Mavv.—The fleecy side of flannel like your sample 
is usually made outside, but either side will do.—Kath- 
rina is pronounced as if spelled Katreena. 

Amanpda.—Put a puff of alpaca edged with silk on 
the skirt of your suit to outline an upper skirt. Three 
puffs below. Short basque with belt.—Boots with me- 
dium rounded toes are worn. 

Nemana.—An over dreas of blue cashmere will an- 
swer with your checked silk. 





Messrs. Watraven & Co. offer for the in- 
spection of the readers of the Bazar who are re- 
fitting their houses for the winter, a large and 
elegant assortment of Embroidered, Lace, and 
Damask Curtains, Shades, and Upholstery Goods 
of all kinds, not to be surpassed by any thing in 
market. Call and examine them.—[ Com. ] 





Tue Secret or Beauty lies in the use of 
Haean’s Macnoria Bat for the complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, Frec- 
kles, and Tan disappear where it is applied, and 
a beautiful complexion of pure, satin-like text- 
ure is obtained. The plainest features are made 
to glow with healthful bloom and youthful beauty. 

Remember, Hacan’s Macenowia Bao is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any lady 
can secure it for 75 cents at any of our stores, 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lron’s 
Katuairos.—[ Com. ] 





‘Wa suovuty wor surrze rrom a Covan, which a 
doses of avers Currry Prororat will cure, 
comfort, bealth, are all saved by it.—[(Com.) 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Near y six years ago I ordered one of your 
Sewing Machines, and since then I have done 
with it, not only all the ordinary family sewing, 
but also all our millinery and mantau making, 
besides frequently encroaching upon the tailor’s 
peculiar province; and this for a family of eight 
adults. Several of them were grown, engaged 
in business or professional life. I have wrought 
on various kinds of material, from Swiss muslin 
and silk to heavy beaver cloth and morocco, and 
have two bed-quilts, every stitch in which, piec- 
ing, quilting, and binding, was done on the ma- 
chine. When I purchased, I was a perfect nov- 
ice, never having worked on any kind of a ma- 
chine. The agent was miles away, and there 
was not then, as now, other WHEELER & WIL- 
son Machines near by. Still, though I never 
had five minutes’ instruction, I found no trouble 
in learning myself. It is as completely under 
my control as the needle in my hand, and has 
never needed any repairs. Only two needles 
have been broken. One No. 2 needle did all the 
sewing, coarse and fine, for ten years. It is, in- 
deed, our ‘‘household pet.” It has paid for 
itself more than once in the sewing bills which 
it has saved. Mrs. M. A. Gace. 
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Coryine Wuerrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the $ upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





O remove Moru-Patcues, Freckies, and 

Tan from the a= use PERRY'S MOTH AND 

FRECKLE LOTION. ag wry only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, 49 Bond St., * > A old by all Druggists. 


I, E. WALRAVEN, 


No. 751 Broadway, N. Y., 
No. 719 Chestnut St., Phila., 


Importer of Upholstery Goods, Lace Curtains, 
and Linens. 


THE EMPRESS BELT. 











For Ladies and Children. Extract 
Fashions,” Bazar of Oct. 9th: ‘‘ A metallic belt called 
the Empress, finished in jet, preted ay and plaid 


from “New York 


patterns, and worn with slides to is convenient 
and pretty with mornin; en. It is also useful 
as a foundation for silk Sample sent by mail 
postpaid. m receipt of ane Dollar. State size o 
waist. Address EMPRESS METALLIC BELT CO., 
158 Chambers Street, New York. 


FALL FASHIONS!! 


MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS 
will find it to their interest to examine our stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


WE BUY AND SELL FOR CASH! 
CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES, 
AND SELL CHEAP! 
SPECIALTIES—BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, VELVETS, SATINS, 
SILKS LACES, TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, 
STRAW, FELT, AND VELVET BONNETS AND 


JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


809, 311, & 3113¢ Grand St., 66, 68, & 70 Allen St., 
Corner Store, Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


Shears and Scissors. 











peinjoujnuuyy 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and ship, in design, of superior material 
and workm: and elegant finish. The biades 
— pope simple contrivance, and the screw 


y oom loose. Every pair warranted. 
Sent os pol post free, on receipt “oF 

For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size)..... $1 00 
Family Shears (larger handles).......... $1 50 


$2 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents, 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





**Popular Music at Popular Prices.” 


HITCHCOCK'S SHEET MUSIC 


IS SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- 
DEALERS, AND MAILED, POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 5c, PER COPY. 
menyprcrceereg HALF-DIME MUSIC,—Now Ready : 

AUTHOR, 
160, T'll Ask my Mother. 
149. Have You Seen Her Lately? Tute, 


148. "Tis Hard to Give the Hand. Glover. 
147. She Wore a Wreath of Roses. Knight. 
146. Spanish Muleteer. Millard 
145. Within a Mile of Edinboro, Scotch. 
144. Coming through the Rye. do. 

143. The Peace of the Valley. Balfe. 
142. I can not Sing the Old Songs. Claribel. 
141, Janet's Choice. do. 

140, Strangers Yet. do. 

139. Water-Lily Polka. Rogers. 
138, Would You be Young Again? clipping ale. 


187. Row, Brothers, Row. Duet and Chorus. Saer. 
136, Call Her Back and Kiss Her. Clifton 


135. The Bluebird Polka. Rogers. 
134, There was a Simple Maiden. Macfarren. 
133, Sunset Galop. Wild. 
132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. ymond. 
131, Heaven and Thee. we nce 
130, The Emma Mazurka. ogers. 
129, The March of the Silver Trumpets. Viviani 
128. It ought not thus to be. Abt. 
127. In Happy Moments. Wallace 
126, Old Simon the Cellarer. Hatton 
125. The Fairy's Frolic. Sedgwick. 
124, The Bridal Ring. Rodwell. 
123. The Heart Bowed Down. Balfe. 
122, The Love Light’s in your Eyes. Sedgwick. 
121, Waverly Polka. 0. 

120. The Drawing-Room Schottische. Douglass. 
119, The Skipper and his Boy. Gabriel. 
118. She is not Fair to Outward View. Sullivan. 
117. Little Bird, Little Bird on the Tree. Claribel. 
116. Then You'll Remember Me. Balfe. 
115. When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Abt. 
114. You and L. Claribel. 
113. Only a Lock of Hair. do. 

112, Mary Emma Polka. Rogers. 


111. O Take Me to Thy Heart Again. Balfe. 


110. Scotch Lassie Jean. Peabody. 
109. Dancing Shadow. Rogers. 
108. Tommy Dodd. Raymond 
107. Good-Night. Flowers. 
106. Never Mind the Res H. Fase. 
105. 2 his World is Full of Beauty. Waverly. 


104. O that I were a Son Hime. 


103. The White- Alen dH Tree. Musgrave. 
102. Smiles and Tears. Clippingdale. 
101. I have a Rose. Carrington. 
100. Go it while you're Young. Waverly. 
99. Guadalina Waltz. Offenbach. 
98. Molly Bawn. Lover. 
97. Juanita. Norton. 
96. I’m not Myself at all. Lover. 
95. Beautiful Hope. Bard. 
94. The Cavalier. Glover. 
93. Continental Scottische. Rogers. 
92. Of what is the Old Man Thinking ? Knight. 


91. Sally, Sally. Lover. 


90. Ka-foozle-um. Stewart. 
89. Nothing else to Do. Hatton. 
88. Crescent-City March. Rogers. 
87. Paddle your own Canoe. Hobson. 
86. Scenes that are Brightest. Wallace. 
85. Castles in the Air. Adams, 


84. The Bell goes a rg for Sarah. Hunt. 


83. Kitty Tyrrell. Glover. 
82. School for Joll Copeland 
81. Willie went a poles Raymond 
80. Maggie Morgan. Scotch. 
79. Mary of Argyle. do. 
78. Larboard Watch. Duet. Williams. 
77. The Bashful Young Lady. Glover. 
76. After Dark. Stewart. 
75. Bachelor's Hall. Culver. 
74. The Fairy'’s Well. Waverly 
73. Oh would I were a Bird. lamphin 
72. Oh, you Pretty, a Witch. Taylor 
71. My A =, a uglielmo. 
70. The Fi gety W: overt. 
69. Day and ht r "Thought of Thee, Shrivall. 
68. My Mother Dear. Lover. 
67. Barney O’Hea. do. 
66. Chestnut-Street Belles. Raymond 
65. Boston Belles. do. 

64. Be Watchful and Beware Glover. 
63. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. Saer. 
62. The Foreign Count. Lloyd. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. Raymond 
60. se Me ae the Lane, Love. Blamphin 
59. Mabel Irving. 
58. The Smile of Memory. Waver!l 
57. Sweetheart. Balfe. 
56. Boot-Black's Song. Waverly. 
55. Lady Min do. 
54. Five O'Clock in the Morning. Claribel. 
58. Those Tassels on the Boots, Taped. 
52. Pretty, Pretty Bird. averly 
51. Wir Wandering “eg Nathan. 
60. Call me Thine Ow: L’Eclair. 
49. Le Sabre de mon Pare. Inst’l. Offenbach 
48. Woodside Waitz and Polka. Bailey. 
47. Home, Sweet Home. Inst’l. Richards. 
46. Perichole's Letter. Inst’l. Offenbach. 


45. The Moonlit Sea. Prout. 





44. St. Nicholas coe Bailey 
48. Velocipede Johnn Leander. 
42. Gens d’Armes Duet. Violin and Piano. Raymond. 
41. Gems from Orphee. do. do. 

40. Belles of Broadway. do. 

39. Flying Trapeze. do. 

38. Power of Love. Inst’l. Wade. 
87. Susan's Sto: Claribel. 
36. I will not ask to Press that Cheek. _V. Gabriel 
85. The a ie acne Raymond. 
34. The Life Boa’ Claribel. 
83. Light of the World. (Sacred Song.) Hatton 
82. Beautiful Bells. Waverly. 
81. Ixion Galop. olus, 
380. Ctymane Schottische. Dobson. 
29. U a Balloon. Raymond, 
28. T At 's a Charm in Sing, Inst'l. allah, 
27. See the ay my Handel 
26. Take Back t Claribel. 
25. The Passing Bell. (Sacred Song.) do. 
2%. Still I Love Thee. Dobson. 
23. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. Andrews. 
22, —— own Broadway. do. 
21. She might not Suit your Fancy. Millard. 
20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. Strauss. 
19. The Rose of Erin. Benedict. 
18. Silver Chimes. Claribel. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. Molloy. 
16. His Love Shines over all. Forbes. 
15. aes Secret. Claribel. 
14. Little Maggie May. or 
13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. raff. 
12, Come Hither, my Baby, my Darling. Wiener. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. do. 
10. a do. 

9. ampagne Charlie: 

8. Praise of Tears + Schubert. 
7. I Really don't t : Think I shall Marry. Gabriel. 
6. Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. Hatton 
5. Not for Joseph. Lloyd. 
4. Blue Eyes. Molloy. 
8. We'd Better Bide a Wee. Claribel. 
2. Won't Yon Tell Me Why, Robin? do. 

; Ase Jinks. .  Maclagan. 


of our publications can be had of Music, Book, 
we. eriodical Dealers generally throughout the 
United States and Canada, or by mail on receipt of 
price. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
BENJ, W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 





RENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH 
VELVETS,—— 
Manufactured expressly for our 
RETAIL TRADE. 
CLOAK VELVETS, 
28 to 70 inches wide, of all the celebrated 
makes, including 
PEERLESS, PONSON, DOLIN, and VALLON. 


COLORED AND BLACK MILLINERY VELVETS, 
in all widths, shades, and qualities, and 
Cut on the Bias, 


VELVET RIBBONS, 
in all widths, and qualities. 


Novelties for Sacques and Suits in 


DUVETS, ASTRAKHANS, 
PLUSHES, SEAL SKINS, 
STRIPED AND PLAID VELVETS, &c., &., 
in the greatest variety and at the very low- 
est prices, 
VELVETEENS, 

in the choicest shades and qualities, of 

German and British manufacture. 


Customers and the public are invited to examine 
the above, which will be cheerfully shown without 
the least importunity to purchase. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and Tenth Street. 


AMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
On Monday, Oot. 11th, 
largely replenished all the popular stocks. 
RICH SS ae SILKS, at $1 50 and 


upwa 

RICH BLACK GROUND SILKS, with colored bro- 
cade figure, at $150. Cost $2 75 to import. 

CHENE AND ARMURE COLORED SILKS, at $1 50. 
A great bargain. 

PLAIN COLORED BLACK TAFFETAS, from Auc- 
tion, at popular prices, 

RICH GROS-GRAIN COLORED SILKS, at $2 50, 
$3, and upward, to the richest imported 

DRESS SATINS, White, Black, and all the New Col- 
ors, $8 and upward, to the finest productions 
of Lyons, Scotch, French, Vienna, and India 

SHAWLS, in great variety and at THz Lowers? Pos- 
SIBLE PRICES, 

STRIPED SHAWLS at $20 and $25, the handsomest 
goods of the season. 

ENGLISH SERGES, for Walking-Suits. 

SCOTCH WATER-PROOF WINCEYS. 

ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 25c. and upward. 

sieameahy FE ge gy EMPRESS CLOTHS, EPIN- 

NES, &c., from Auction, at extremely Low 

















Prine 
LT Apis: & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C” FOR $250. 
6 my Chemises abetgwonet epee 3 $2 2. -$15 +4 
6 Pairs. of Muslin Drawers. . so H 50. 
6 Pairs of Linen seers @ 450. 
8 Plain Cotton ~~ Wascecesaee @ 250.. 
: RON Iho F gage dweqones @ 38 50. 
we < oF kin anni eap'eul @ 400. 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 5 00. 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses. @ 60. 
8 Embr'd 
Tucked Yokes —— 10 00. 
2 Flannel Skirts, Emb 8 00.. 
‘orset Covers .... 6 00.. 
8 Het er men gba wn, ques 5 50 


1 Delaine Robe de Chambre .............. 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had — pe arr war or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, ona from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 269, & 261 Grand St. 


ALL EXPOSITION 
AT RETAIL. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
respectfully invite their Customers and Strangers vis- 
iting the city to their 
ily ee 


D 
FALL AND WINTER STYLES OF DRESS GOODS, 
RICH SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
LACES, INDIA SHAWLS, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's FURNISHING GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and CLOAKINGS; 
WHITE GOODS AND LINENS, 
HOSIERY and UNDERGARMENTS, 
LACE CURTAINS, CORNICES, &c., 
all selected aneaige A for RETAIL SALES, and will 
sold at the 
VERY LOWBST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH STREET. ~ 


JAcsson *S MOURNING STORE. 
551 BROADWAY. 
A Large Assortment of Fall Goods from the Late 
Auctions, at Ruinous Prices. 
REPS. LTI Nook, 





i CASE Lye: TRE LORDS, 65c., worth «........ j 00 
1 CASE CK PACAS, 50c., worth....... 15 
A Line of notin! Mournin Goods, 65c., worth. 1 00 
1 Case of Splendid Water-Proofs, $1, worth .... 1 30 


LL the NOVELTIES in DRESS for LA- 
DIES and po in oe oes variety, at Mur. 

| cas FASHIONS, 838 
Broadway. 1 DEMO REST’S MAMMOTH BUL- 
LETIN OF FASHIONS for the Fall and Winter of 
1869-70 now Lf also, the October No. of DEMO- 
REST’S MONTHLY, with a splendid array of novel- 
ties, now ready. Sold every where. Send for circular. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, hs Spospent, t, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to nts. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 











Toca (ew 
OR 

Pieces tetas a Knits stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO, Bath, Me. 























Octoser 23, 1869.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





687 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 





1O, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING, 


Sarorto will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use only Sapoio to clean White Paint. 

From Marble Sarotto removes al] Stains, 

For polishing Knives Saro.io is unsurpassed. 

For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods Saro.to has no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use Saro.io. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 


Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Established 1809, 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS ‘or 
family use. 








EVERY ONE WILL FIND 
ENTERTAINMENT, PROFIT, AND NO NASM UY THE \ 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. | 
* $3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FRE 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & ©u., 
87 Park Row, New Yous. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. | 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YOR% | 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK O% THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “'Che Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
seooehy embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tomas C. 
Upuam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. L: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Wittiam Henry Wanppet, Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
Green woop, the “ Amateur Casual,” Author of “*The 
True History of a Little Ragamnffin,” “ Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
oo Peabody and 2 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Govutpv Burroum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Ronert B. Roosrverr. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russe. Wat.iaor, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Neggp,” “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 
Library Edition. 
ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
75 cents. 
FELIX HOLT. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents, 
GH To be followed by George Eliot's other Novels. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By Wiitram Buaox, Author of 
* Love or Marriage?” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FOUND DEAD. By the Author of“ Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of vhe Family,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E.Marurrr. Translated 
by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: . 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Anthor and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vyo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. §8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

tz To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels, 


sa Hazesr & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postane free, to any part of the United 





8vo, Pa- 





States, on receipt of the price, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


TERMS FOR 1870, 


HARPER’S MaGAzINnE, One Year... 
One Year... 
One Year... 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, and HARPER’s BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
HARPER’s BAZAR, 


$10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAZAR will be supplied gratis.for every 
Club of FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without 


extra copy. 





[For particulars for Remitting Moneys, Postage, &c., see the fourth column of this page.] | vestigate it. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 





g° HA 


at 


iif 6 


6 Lersons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
will much oblige the Publishers by sending in their Names as early as convenient 
before the Expiration of their present Subscriptions. 
attendant upon re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 


Ge New Subscribers will be supplied with either of the above Periodicals from 
the present time to the end of the year 1870 for Four Dollars. 


New York, Oct. 15, 1869. 


prn’§ MAGAZINE contains nearly DoUBLE THE AMOUNT OF MATTER 
furnished in Zhe Galaxy, The Atlantic, Putnam, or Lippincote. 
bout Une samme ratio any English Magazine of the same general class, such as 
Biovkweod, Araser, Macmillan, Temple Bar, Belgravia, or The Cornhill. 


i View Story, splendidly I/lustrated, by WILKIE COLLINS (Author 
Zhe Woman in White,” “No Name,” “Armadale,” and “ The Moonstone” ), 
«ule de commenced in HARPER’S WEEKLY in November, 1869. 


$4 00 
4 00 
4 00 


It exceeds in 


This will obviate the delay 





CORD 
[BEST SIXC 


BES: 
SIX-CORD. 


JOHN &HUGH AUCHINCLOSS, 
Slo Agents in NewYork fur J&P. COATS, 
of Paisley, Seofland. 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 














inary ULPIT ($3), 
and THE CHURCH UNION ($2 50), an Unsectarian. 
Independent, Christian Journal —16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly lay ably edited, sent to one ad- 
dress for 52 weeks for four dollars. Special induce- 
ments to canvassers and those getting up clubs. Spec- 
imen copies, postage free, for 5c. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


AN TED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beantiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and stil! 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrssuren, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo, 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-irom"machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


Ac TS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to 
sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
Boosey's ** Ballad Singer,” the new Haif-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 

















FURNITURE. | 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. Manufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 

WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and 77 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


SWEET 








Swerer Quinineg is warranted 
equal — dose for dose —to the 
ne (bitter) Quinine, with 
Ty K the important advantage of 
Q UININE. being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnia is Opium Puririep 
uae of its > egy ere poisonous 

properties; it is the most per- 
SVAPNIA. fect Anopynz and Sooruine 
: Optare yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female | 


A ae to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrir Fres. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Forestall Bilious Attacks by regulating 
the stomach, liver, and excretive organs with Tar- 
RANT’s Errervesoent Se.tzer APERIENT. Persons 
of a “bilious habit,” by acting upon this hint, may 
save themselves many pangs, mental and bodily. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘2s CHURCHMAN. 


THE BEST and { LARGEST ) Weekly Newspa- 
per, with the LARGEST circulation in the 
rotestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for one 
month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new 
subscribers for pat yest $3 a year, in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Only Half Required. 








TN -BINTS HE DS 


New PATENT §PIRALHAIR: PINS | 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-GO00S DEALERS. 
J.C. HOWELLS & CO. mannfacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
New York Infirmary.— Winter Session opens 
Oct. 5th. For particulars, apply to the Secretary of the 
Faculty, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 128 24 Avenue, N. Y. 














Ml. M.S. Co. Middletown, Vt. 


[Trade-mark Secured. } 


Middletown Mineral Spring Water 
cures all diseases of the Kidneys, Skin, and Blood 
more promptly than any other known remedy. In- 


Stuart Gwynn, M.D., 70 West 87th Street, New York 
City, says: 

“T esteem it highly, and shall continue to prescribe 
it extensively.” 

J. 8S. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York 
City, says: 

“It proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal 
agent, and in my opinion excels all other waters in 
the readiness of its action.” 

Rev. John Newman, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., who is 
familiar with many of the cures this water has wrought, 
says: 
“The Middletown Mineral Springs are, in my opin- 
ion, destined to a perpetuity of wider fame for healing 
virtues than any heretofore discovered on this conti- 
nent, if not in the world.” 

Rev. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., says: 

“T can not but regard these waters as a precious 
boon to many afflicted ones.” 

@@ Call for Trstimontats or Cores. 

Sold by Druggists. 

Caution.—All genuine bears our trade-mark, and 
the bottles and corks are branded “‘ Nature’s Remedy.” 


Address J. JAY JOSLIN, 
Treas. M. M. S. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 


SOWA 


Tar Great Trape Improvement Assoctatron, Incorporated dy 
the State, sell Fivs Goro and Soirp Sttvax Warcres at $10 each. 
10,000 Engravings fully illustrating and describing all our 
Watches, are placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly mixed, 
and when ordered are mailed, pos! id, at the following prices :— 
Single Engravings, 50c.; Twelve, and rich premium,@5; Twenty- 
five, and elegant Silver Hunting Watch as premium, $10. “Every 
engraving entitles the holder thereof to a Watcu wortu From $25 
To $750, irrespective of value, for 10. Nothing can be lost by this 
investment, as no article in our stock is worth less than the money 
asked, while the buyer may obtain 8 watch worth $750. Circulars 
free! Txy vs before forming a hasty opinion. Address, 
MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 





G REAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5506. 


No. 8 Cuvron Srreet, 
New York City. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
throughout the country at Importers’ prices. Estab- 
lished 1869. 
Send for Price-List. 








PIANOS anv ORGANS. } 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 
S> HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT, 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 

622 BROADWAY. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870, 








Harper's Macaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinr, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harpre’s 
Bazar, to One address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WeExty, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the officegwhere received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of’Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxtiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrne commence with the 





Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexkty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broriers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrg, the Werexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

Terms ror Apvertistne tv Harper's Prrroptoats. 

Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, New York. 


Address 








: 
: 
; 
: 
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FACETIZ. 


Enruvstastio American Tourist 
in Enetanp. “ This can not be Rob- 
ert Hall’s skull; I saw it in London, 
and it was much smaller than this.” 

Museum Man. “Oh, Sir, but that 
was Robert Hall's skull when he was a 
boy; this one was after he grew up.” 

sinstepsetitiaiaia 

EMBARRASSING INTEGRITY. 

A Venetian lord, wishing to rid 
himself of an enemy, hired a bandit 
to dispatch him, and paid him his 
money in advance. Scarcely was the 
bargain struck when he learned the 
injustice of his resentment, and a 
reconciliation took place. The next 
thing was to apprise the assassin that 
he need not kill his man, telling him 
at the same time that he might keep 
the money. 

“Bat I must kill him,” exclaimed 
the bandit. 

“He is no longer my enemy,” said 
the nobleman. 

“TI am sorry for that; but do you 
think I have no conscience? The 
best I can do is to give you your 
choice: either him or you; I don't 
care which; but somebody I must 
kill, to earn my money honestly,” re- 
joined the overscrupulous murderer. 


pegngeibpaatiebns 
REVELATION OF THE SMOKING- 
ROOM. 


Brown (to Jones, who has suddenly 
—— at the Clud). “Jones, my 
good fellow, take another cigar, an 
try to be civilized. You are abom- 
inably dull and offensively dictato- 
rial.” 

Jonxs (calmly), “I dare say. Easily 
accounted for. I have beén in the 
country for a month, and have spoken 
to nobody but my wife and family.” 

(General disgust. 
ieiiveniliitingiities 

“My boy,” said the clergyman, 
“don’t you know that it is wicked to 
catch fish on Sunday?” 

* Guess I hain’t sinned much yet,” 
said the boy, without taking his eye 
from the cork ; **hain’t had a bite.” 

While Thaddeus Stevens was a 
young lawyer he once had a case be- 
fore a bad-tempered Judge of an ob- 


scure Pennsylvania Court. Under what he considered 
a very erroneous ruling it was decided 


whereupon he threw down his book: 


his hat, in a high state of indignation, and was about 


to leave the court-room, scattering 
imprecations all around him. The 
Judge straightened himself to his full 
height, assumed an air of offended 
majesty, and asked Thaddeus if he 
meant “to express his contempt for 
this Court.” 

Thad turned to him very deferen- 
tially, made a respectful bow, and re- 
plied, in feigned amazement : 

= Express my contempt for this 
Court! No, Sir! I am trying to con- 
ceal it, your Honor"—adding, as he 
turned to leave, ‘but I find it deuced 
hard to do it.” 

‘peel ination: 

A young mar, whose name at pres- 
ent we witbhold, but whom we will 
not shield from public indignation 
mach longer, has been going around 
to the different iron-works in this 
city, and solemnly inquiring of the 
proprietors if they did all sorts of 
casting there. If they said, Yes, of 
course they did, he then asked them 
to cast a shadow for him, and ran off 
before they had a chance to do it. 

MATEY SHLD ASE 

“Harry, you ought not to throw 
away nice bread like that; you may 
want it some day.” 

“Well, mother, would I stand any 
better chance of getting it then if I 
should eat it now t” 

Snccticaldpaasatoe 

A gentleman in Boston was going 
out in his carriage to make some calls 
with his wife, when he discovered 


that he had left his visiting-cards. He told his foot- 
man, recently come into his service, to go to the 
mantle-piece in the sitting-room, and bring the cards 
he should see there. The servant ran upon a pack 
of playing-cards, and thought those were the ones. 


Off started the gentleman, 
sending in the footman 
with cards whenever the 
“not at home” occurred. 
As these were very numer- 
ous, he turned to his foot- _ 
man with the question: 

“How many cards have 
you left?” 

“Well,” said the foot- 
man, “the ace of hearts is 
al) that remains.” 

“The deuce!" exclaim- 
ed his master. 

T Jeft the deuce in the 
last house but one,” was 
the reply. 

peanalee—semr 

A little girl who had been 
rebuked by her mother for 
killing files, and: told that 
God loved them, walked 
slowly up to the window, 
where ua bewildered fly 
was humming and buzzing 
zbout on one pane. She 
watched it lovingly for 
some time, aud then, al- 
most too full of grief to 
speak plainly, she began to 
ulter caressing words: 

“Doz ee fle know dat 
Dod loves oo? Doz oo luv 
Dod?" Here she extended 
her hand fondly toward the 
insect, as if to stroke away 
the terror that she had in- 
spired. “Doz 00 want to 
see Dod? Well”—ina tone 
of intense Jove and pity, at 
the same time putting her 
floger on the fly, and soft- 
ly crushing it against the 
pane—“ well, oo shall !” 

sail iintisinsel 


A celebrated quack doc- 
tor in the city, who boasts 
that he atteuds the poor 
for nothing, but manages 
° ee himself by 
chargin more wealthy 
fifty dollare for a prescrip- : 
tion, asked a woman who | _ — 
entered his office, “What | 
are your circamstances ?” 























SuAksPEARE Betow Srairs.—Our cook detected in What should a clergyman preach about —About a 
the act of giving a joint or so of cold meat through | quarter of an hour. 
er Robert, excused herself on the PaaS x ee ~ RRR: a 


ground that they were “‘ airey nothings.” 


AT DELMONICO’Ss.* 
Jones. “I'll tell you what it is, Smith— 
French Cutlery isn’t nearly as bad as people 





Smitu. “ Ain’t it, though? 
my lips every time I puts my Knife in my 


two bishops, but cards with four knaves. 


a = ete 
Nores oy ApMiration—Love-letters, 
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COLD COMFORT TO A HUNGRY HUSBAND. 


Pretty sut Usevess Wire. “The Cook left this morning, and I don’t know how io Cook the Dinner, and—and—” 








LE “FOLLY.” LA MODE. 
They say that Long Eyelashes are to Talk of your Champagne Charley Hat: 
come in next season ; but are they to be this is little Tommy Goskin’s 7%e. 


stuck on like Chignons? 


“ By thunder! what a darned great stove !” 





<a 
Fx 





“ Please, Doctor,” was the 
reply, “I’m a widow, and I 
haven'tgot any circumstan- 
ces at I’m too poor.” 





SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND Music AT AN Eveninc Party.—Totat Dergeat OF THE TWO FoRMER. 


ae 








[Ocrozer 23, 1869. 


UTILIZING THE OLD MAN. 

An occasional correspondent of 
ours, meeting a party of settlers the 
other day in Texas, inquired from 
the conductor what the men in the 
first wagon were intended for. 

‘To clear the forests.” 

“Well,” said he, “‘and what are 
those in the second for?” 

“To build the huts,” was the reply. 

* And that old white-headed man 
in the third wagon—what is he for?" 
was the next question asked; to which 
the reply was given: 

“Oh, that’s my father; we shall 
open our new cemetery with him |" 

Our correspondent did not inquire 
further. pas, 

A Boston chemist advertises thus: 
“The gentleman who left his stom- 
ach for analysis will please call and 
get it, together with the results.” 

eal Le 0a 

The following notice was pasted on 
a large box which passed over one 
of our great through lines of railroad 
a few days since: 

“ Baggage-smashers are requested 
to handle this box with care, as it 
contains nitro-glycerine, Greek fire, 
gun-cotton, and two live gorillas!” 

The box was not broken. 

o 

* Pretty girl Amanda is.” 

**Ah! is she blonde or brunette?” 

“Oh, she has her days of both !" 

iii iitaeieais 

By Our Own Sim Onaors.—Shut 
out the subject of the weather, and 
you destroy half the world's con- 
versation, 


When should a woman go into the 
lumber business ?—When she pines for 
her lover, who is a spruce young man, 
and of whom she thinks a great deal. 

aE EE RS 

The following ‘advertisement is 
published in a country paper: 
Water“ young man wishes to obtain 

board in a respectable private family, where 
his moral deportment ped example would be 
considered equivalent. References required. 
vibe 

A Yankee Cates Quorem.—One of 
the leading merchants of Shanghai, 
China, is a genuine live Yankee. He 


ships twice as much tea as any other firm in the coun- 

try, attends two churches, leads the choir at one, is a 

treasurer of a missionary society, member of the Phil- 

Fievrative CLotainc—The land's cape. | harmonic saa | engineer of a fire company, mem- 
ber 


of a regatta association, teacher 
in a Sunday-school, assistant-editor 
ofa newspaper, member of the Asiatic 
Society, and a principal speaker at a 
debating club. 
sienitinetiiuds 
A man in Rhode Island was sent to 
jail for ten days for sleeping in church. 
Nothing was done to the clergyman. 
simctentiilniachates 
A Diutemua.—A gentleman asked a 
clergyman the use of his pulpit for a 
oung divine, a friend of his. “I real- 
y do not know,” said the clergyman, 
“how to refuse you; but if the young 
man can preach better than I can, my 
congregation would be dissatisfied 
with me afterward ; and if he should 
preach worse, I don’t think he's fit 
to preach at all.” 
—_—_—@————— 
“Pa, how many legs has a ship?” 
* A ship has no legs, my child.” 
“Why, pa, the paper says she draws 
twenty feet, and she runs before the 
wind.” 


—__—___. 


A man being awakened by the cap- 
tain of a passage-boat with the an- 
nouncement that he must not occupy 
his berth with his boots on, very con- 
siderately replied, ‘Oh, it won't hurt 
*em—they’re an old pair.” 
Pa SY Se ES 
Dr. Peters, the eminent astronomer, 
connected with Hamilton College, 
went West to observe the late eclipse 


e 2 - ; of the sun. He requested an old ne- 
Why is playing chess a more exemplary occupation ; SvurrasLe Dow ron a Wipow—Wi-dower. gro living near his observatory to watch his big flock 
than playing cards ?—Because you play at chess with a ’ of hens, for at 4.45 they would go to roost. After the 
A verdant Cape Codder, upon seeing a locomotive | eclipse was over he came, evidently much excited. 
for the first time, threw up his hands, exclaiming, ‘““ How was it?” said the Doctor. 


‘Beats de debbil,” said the negro. ‘* When de dark- 


ness come eb'ry chick'’n run 


omnes for de hole in‘de barn. De 


fust ones got in, and de 
next ones run ober one 
anudder, and de last ones 
dey just squat right down 
inde grass. How long you 
know dis ting was a-com- 
ing?” 

“Oh, I reckon we knew 
it more than a year,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Beats de debbil! Here 
you away in New York 
know'd a year ago what 
my chick’ns was gwine to 
do dis berry afternoon, and 
you nebber see de chick's 
afore, nudder !" 

—__»-—__—_. 

Which of his relatives is 
an habitualcriminal the last 
to desert ?—His (h)aunts. 

EE Es a 

Isn't it queer that con- 
tractors should be engaged 
to widen streets? 
————— 

Ovrnivyinc.—A gentle- 
man burying his wife, a 
friend asked him why he 
expended so much on her 
funeral. “ Ah, Sir,” replied 
he, ‘*she would have done 
as much or more for me 
with pleasure.” 

nd 


What word will make 
you sick if you leave one 
of the letters out ?—Music, 

—_———_—_—— 


Two servant-girls were 
given tickets to go to a 
theatre. Returning in a 
short time, their mistress 
asked them why they did 
not stay. They answered 
that they sat in the place 
till a curtain was rolled up, 
and some ladies and gen- 
Ulemen began talking about 
family matters, when, sup- 
posing they had no busi- 
ness there, they went out 
of the room; and there be- 
ing no keyhole conyen- 
ient, they concluded to re- 
turn home. 
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